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THE ORPHAN’S CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


BY MARY A. 





Ir had been snowing heavily all day, but 
toward night had cleared off, and now a keen, 
bitter wind was blowing, that cut to the very 
wone. It was so cold, indeed, that but few 
persons were in the streets, although it was 
(hristmas-eve. Usually, af this hour, on the 
night before the great holiday, the pavements 
were crowded with people; happy children 
going, hand-in-hand, with their parents, to buy 
toys; gay lookers-on; maskers in grotesque 
garments; and boys blowing horns; everything 
and everybody jubilant with joy and merriment. 
But now the streets were almost deserted, for 
the snow lay a foot deep. In vain the shop- 
windows blazed with gas and exhibited their 


very choicest stores. Here and there a news- 


boy, stooping to face the blast, cried the evening 3 


papers; and now and then a solitary cab drove 
almost noiselessly through the white streets. 
The gale roared through the trees of the public 
square, and the icicles rattled down from the 
eaves. It was as desolate a winter’s night as 
you ever saw. 

Suddenly, a bare-footed little girl, thinly clad, 
and shivering with cold, turned a corner, and 
came face to face with one of the most brilliantly- 
lighted toy-shops in that quarter of the town. 


She had evidently been abroad to gather fuel for 


a scanty fire, for she carried an old, torn basket 


on her arm, in which were chips and other bits ‘ 
of refuse wood, which had been picked up ? 


everywhere and anywhere. 

At sight of the dazzling window and of the 
glories it revealed, the poor little thing stopped. 
Her eyes sparkled with joy. Her breath came 


DENISON. 
She had never had a Christmas-tree herself; but 
she had heard of such things, and she gasped, 
breathlessly, gazing at the doll, 

“Where will it go, I wonder? 
who lives in a beautiful house, I expect, and 
has everything she wants, even to pies and tur- 

‘ keys for Christmas,’”’ she added, in a longing 

little voice. ‘Oh, dear!” 

That sigh reached the ear of a tall, dark man 
who was passing, leaning upon the arm of an- 
other gentleman. He looked down, at first with 
wonder, and then wita pity, upon the sweet face 
and eyes; upon the little red hands that were 
$ grasping the basket; the poor, little hands that 
‘ should have been white and dimpled; upon the 
¢ 
$ 


To some one 


chips with snow melting about their edges; upon 
3 the cleanly though thin garment; upon the bare 
feet; and then again into the deep, wistful eyes. 

«‘What~a pretty child!” he thought. ‘Poor 

little thing!” And he asked, stopping, his voice 
softened to tenderness, ‘‘What is your name, 
‘ little one?” 

The child, roused from her absorption, looked 
‘up, startled, but, seeing a kindly face, she an- 
; swered, dropping a courtesy, 

“Lucy, sir!” 

Lucy! It was the name of his only, sister, 
whom he had not scen for many a long year; 
not since he had gone away, after the death of 
their parents, and the sale of the old homestead 
up in New England, determined to make his 
way in the world. What a train of memories it 
called up! He thought of the happy old days, 
and of sweet Hetty Moss, and then of the utter 
despair that foilowed, when his father died a 
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short. For a moment she forgot the want and ; bankrupt, and his mother foilowed of a broken 
misery at home—the fireless room, the empty } heart, and some far-away relatives came and 
cupboard, the sick mother—and could think of } took his sister out of charity, and old Deacon 
nothing but the lovely things the window con- Moss shut his doors against him. The shame 
tained. Oh! that doll, that glorious, gorgeous }and anguish of it all returned on him as 
ereature; the. spangled dresses that seemed co- } sharply as when he had first felt it, a lad of 
vered with diamonds; the funny, funny masks. ‘ twenty; but back also came the — of his 
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sister, and he almost persuaded himself, for a‘ or later, learn hard lessons; and I learned ny 
moment, that the child before him looked like $ first cruel one that afternoon. The old man me 
his ‘little Lucy” had looked at her age. There me himself. Well, I won’t dwell on it. He de. 
was a tremor of expectation in his voice, as he} clined to let me see Hetty: called me a ‘beg. 


said, gar’s brat, worse, the child of a bankrupt,’ ang 
“Lucy what, dear?” } bade me begone. Ever since then I have had 
“Lucy Pettigrew.” } less faith in human nature.” 
Ah! it was a name he had never heard. But,} ‘No, you haven't,” answered his friend, 


remembering that his sister’s child would not ; bluntly. ‘You think you have. But, old f@. 
bear her mother’s maiden name, he asked again, } low, you are too good to talk such nonsense, 
«And have you always lived here?” Sand, please God! you'll be happy yet, though 

“Always. As long asI can remember. Father} not with Hetty.” 
was a soldier, you know, and was killed in the} ‘*My first task, now that I am rich, and home 
war. Now there is nobody but mother and me.” at last,” answered the other, ‘will be to get on 

He looked again at the child. The fancied } the traces, if I can, of poor Lucy. After I left 
resemblance to his sister had faded. The “little } America, I continued to write for years, but 
Lucy” of long ago had blue eyes and flaxen} never getting any answer, I finally gave it up. 
hair: both hair and eyes here were brown. Christmas. once over, I shall start for the old 

There was an end of the dream, then! He} homestead; but I fear all clue to her is lost.” 
gave a sigh at the thought. But he put his} Meantime, Lucy was hurrying home, feeling 
hand in his pocket, took out a greenback and } herself a new being. In spite of the snow, her 
offered it to the child, saying, bare fect, her cold, numb fingers, we question 

**Don’t you want some toys, my dear?” 3 if there was a happier child in the city. 

The child looked down. Her face was very? ‘See, mother! oh, see!”’ she cried, when she 
red. Suddenly she seemed to take a resolution— } got home, with a great soh of happiness, “we 
she looked up and said, ; shall have some Christmas, after all; a gentle 

“Oh, sir! it’s five dollars! It would buy} man gave it me, and said it was five dollars. 
mamma everything. She is siek, you know, g Oh, mother! mother! I’m so happy! five whole 
and I ought to be home this minute; it was 80 } dollars to spend for Christmas! Why, I never 
wrong of me to stop here. If you please, sir, ) heard of such a thing,” and her face fairly 
I'd mueh rather spend it for her,” she said, ' glowed. ‘Isn't it a—a miracle, memma?” 


RO rr 


wapidly and incoherently. > My dear child, it seems like one!” said her 
“So you shall, dear! Hurry home now, at? mother, holding out her wasted hand, and re- 
any rate; but first tell me where you live?” > garding the money. 
“We live in Carpenter street, No. 10. And I; The sad, sweet, wasted face lighted up with 
may keep the five dollars, may I, sir?” Da glow of thankfulness as she listened to the 
“Certainly. You shall have a doll, too. [> little narrative. 
will bring it myself, to-morrow——” ; Oh, my darling!” she cried, “it was sent 
“Oh! will you, sir?” she interrupted, her; for shoes and stockings for your poor feet. I 
eyes dancing. , cried to see you go out into the snow to-day: 
With these words, she gathered her thin shaw] ;} and I prayed in agony to the dear Lord to help 
about her and hurried away. > us; and this is the answer.” 


The gentleman, who had carried on this con-) ‘But I don’t want the shoes, momma, I want 
versation with Lucy, took the arm of his com-;{ Christmas,” said Lucy, with a disappointed 
panion again, and said, > face. “Tle told me to go in and buy toys. We 

“Tow all this brings back the past to me!) never did have a Christmas, and I wanted to 
You have often heard me speak of Hetty Moss. : see how it seems.” 

I suppose she is dead long ago,” he added, with; | Very soon there was a loud knock at the door: 
a sigh, ‘‘or married, which, for me, is worse. } and when it was opened, in came two stout men 
But at sixteen she was the loveliest creature I? with an enormous basket between them, and prt 
have ever seen. I never shall forget the day, } it down; and there it sat looking up into the 
after my father and mother had been buried, } widow's face, with great, round eyes of potatoes 
that I went to see her, intending, even then, to ; and squashes, and bulging packages that told of 
go away and try my fortunes, but expecting } plenty. 

that she would bid me God speed, and that her} “Who is this for?” asked Lucy's mother, quite 
father, who had always been kind to me, would } pale. 

do the same. Ah, Charley! we must al!, sooner: “It’s for a widow by the name of Pettigrow.” 
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‘there was another woman in the room. There 
Miss 
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tpi 7 «But who sent it?” 
yy «J don’t know who sent it—it’s paid for, that’s } was silence for the space of a moment. 





ma 
ay all I care about.” Hetty Moss looked him straight in the eye, her 
ida de. The door shut, the men had vanished. color flitting and returning, the breath coming 
F «Oh, mother! we’re dreaming—just as sure as quick through her parted lips. 


? 

aol you live we're dreaming!” cried the delighted j “It is you, Hetty—but you do not remember 

child, dancing about the basket. ‘Why, there’s} me,” he said, hesitatingly, yet appealingly, 
friend everything there; why, the Lord keeps working “Yes, I do, Robert,” came with a quick gasp. 
old fel miracles, don’t he? ein Si “Oh, Robert!” and as he rushed forward, her 
mil ame Hetty Moss, child, Said her mother, hands were in his, her head upon his shoulder. 
though sinking back in her chair, quite overcome; and Then came Hetty Moss’ story. She had always 
presently Hetty came in, a staid, sweet-looking ; been faithful to her love. Her father, after some 
d home woman, not over thirty, with soft, dewy blue } years, had died insolvent. Hetty, after his death, 
get on eyes, and lips that cong? looked smiling. ; had left the village where she had been born, and 
rT lef “Why, Lewy, you've been your mother’s good » had come to the great city in search of employ- 
rs, but angel to-day, said Hetty, stooping over the} ment. Here, by one of those inscrutable de- 
it up basket and lifting the packages. “Sure enough, } crees of Providence that the ignorant call 
he old here’s Christmas for you;”’ and she took an} chance, she had come across Robert’s sister, 
st.” enormous turkey from the basket. , now a widow, and almost penniless. They had 
ccling There was another knock at the door, and } thrown in their lot together. Hetty had skill 
a tall man entered, and stood there on the} with her needle, besides some taste in dress, 





an threshold. The sick woman looked up, and a and had set up, in a humble way, as a dress- 
great cry, the ery of uncontrolled joy, rang } maker. Sometimes she went out by day’s work, 
+ through the room. } and sometimes labored at home. In these latter 
ag “Robert! Robert!” 3 cases, Mrs. Pettigrew helped her with her needle. 
ntle. The man was on his knees beside his sister, 3 But, latterly, the times had been hard, work was 
eink his arms about her, kissing her eyes, her lips, } scarce; and both had been near to starving. On 
hole her forehead. } the Christmas-eve, when little Lucy went out to 
ai Explanations came brokenly. In spite of his} see if she could gather a few sticks or chips, 
inky first disappointment, something kept telling the } they had not a dollar between them. 
, stranger that “little Lucy” might, after all, be} “I have more money than I know what to do 
is his sister’s child. He could not rest, therefore, with,” said the newly-found brother. ‘You 
And Lucy told how } shall never, Lucy, dear, know want again.” 


4 until he had come to see. 
e ° ) 
she had married, but her husband and she had} Need we tell the sequel? How there was a 


always been poor, and how her husband had > grand dinner in one of the most elegant pri- 











ith , : ‘ 
hy been killed at Antietam. vate parlors of the Continental Hotel the next 
“There is my guardian angel,” said the tear- 3 day; and how Hetty became a bride a week or 

ot ful woman, at last, pointing to Miss Hetty; ‘you { two after; or how little Lucy never knew again 
I may thank her that I am yet alive.” >the pangs of poverty, or the longing for a 

m For the first time, now, the stranger saw ; Christmas doll! 
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Silver moon and glimmering star 

Light the crimson wreck of war; 

Wounded, thirsty, bleeding, moaning, 
Friend and foeman, dead and dying; 
Veary soldier among the slain, 

Bewy brow and bleeding vein, 
Faintly praying, gasps for breath. 


Sineine-birds and balmy breeze, 
Fragrant flowers, rustling trees ; 
Morning sunbeams brightly glancing, 
Gentle teacher softly calling, 

Little boy with curling hair, 

Roguish dimples, blne eyes rare, 
Gayly answers, “T am here.” 

Up above, joy evermore, 

Pearly zates and shining shore, 
Golden throne-light softly <leaming, 
White-rohed angel loudly walling 
Karth-born souls from prison free, 
Spirit yoice of Walter Lee, 

Gladly anewere, “Tam here.” 


Rolling drums and bristling steel, 
Distant cannons loudly peal; 

Starry banners prondly waving, 
Dark-browed sergeant sternly calling, 
Soldier waiting for the fray, 
Thinking who must fall to-day, 
Gravely answers, “I am here.” 
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BY DAISY VENTNOR 





“Ou! ’ou witted, witted boy! ‘ou hurt my Mr. Keith’s gentle touch was torture to the badly 
dolly ;” and down went Allie Keith’s little fist ; burned little hand. : 
on Fred’s chubby arm with all the force she; | “Oh! ’ou hurt dwedful!” cried Fred. 
could muster for the emergency. “Poor little fellow!’ said his father, ten- 

“I ain't witted, and dolly’s dot fever, like; derly, “this is rather worse than the generality 
’ou’s was,” retorted Fred, with energy. ‘See, } of your scrapes. Lie still, Fred, and try not to 
Allie, doctor come ’cause dolly’s so sick! Doc-' cry while papa goes for something to bandage 
tor says mus’ make ’e bleed wun,” (Keith ver- it;” and with a somewhat concerned face Percy 
nacular for ‘‘make the blood run,’’) ‘and ’ou} walked off. 

*ook—dare!” ‘“What’s the matter here?’ asked a bright, 

Allie gave a passionate scream, and launched } cheerful voice, as nurse administered a vigorous 
herself straightway at Master Fred. Alas! poor? shake to the penitent and terrified Allie—“a 
dolly! the little mischief-maker had provided worse misfortune than usual, Fred?” and the 
himself with a two-pronged fork in some secret } speaker, a very pretty woman of three-and- 
journey kitchenward, and with the last triumph-? twenty, bent down to kiss the little tear-stained 
ant exclamation he plunged it vigorously into $ face. 
dolly’s arm. The blood did run with ven-? “You here, Fanny?” and Perey gave his sis- 
geance, or, rather, the saw-dust did; and even} ter a kindly nod as he returned with the requi- 
hard-hearted Fred beheld with dismay the sud-$ site remedies. ‘‘ My monkeys grow more naughty 

> 
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ee or 


den collapse of the much-abused arm as the 
pile of saw-dust grew larger. do for a keeper. Fred here has succeeded in 
“Ou kill my dolly! ’ou sall be hunged!” burning his hand, which I hope will keep him 
screamed Allie, fighting tooth and nail. “I don’t} out of mischief for a few days; and I believe I 
love ’ou one bit, ’eu bad, cwuel boy.” Fred was} upset an inkstand over my last manuscript in 
really frightened at the catastrophe, but by no} my flight up stairs to see what the row was 
means loth to continue the battle; and between about. How are Frank and the children?” 
them they made twilight hideous with their} ‘Quite well,” said Mrs. Rochester, briskly, 
yells, as they kicked and bit each other like? pulling off her gloves and lifting Allie up on 
little furies. Allie fought so determinedly that} her lap. ‘‘Where’s dolly? Auntie and Allie can 
Fred finally began to retreat backward, and as* play at housekeeping now, just as little cousin 
she made a desperate clutch at his curly pate ? Mollie does.” 
he tumbled up against the stove, andintrying; ‘Fred witted boy,” said Allie, promptly. 
to save himself caught hold of it with his hand. > Dolly’s arm all so,” and she pointed a tragic 
There was a prolonged and horrible shriek frem } finger to the unhappy victim of the late conflict 
both twins as nurse and papa appeared in the? lying peacefully hors du combat beside the little 
door together. ; heap of saw-dust. 
“Good ’eavens!” cried nurse, diving at Allie.’ “* Dolly sick; mus’ make e’ bleed wun,” quoth 
“Children, what upon earth have you been} Fred, doggedly, from the sofa. Mrs. Rochester 
doing?” demanded Percy Keith, as he picked ’ flashed an amused glance at her brother. 
up poor Fred and laid him roaring on the sofa.’ ‘*Never mind,” said she, consolingly, ‘Allie 
‘*He kill my dolly!” sobbed Allie. > shall go out in auntie’s carriage to-morrow and 
‘Allie s’ove me into ’e stove!” yelled Fred. ’ get a new dolly with long curls and blue eyes, 
“Hush! both of you,” said their papa, se-’ if she will be good and not cry or tease Fred. 
verely. ‘Nurse, light the gas. I should think ; Percy, you had better let me put that child in 
that by this time you would have learned that } bed.” 
you can never leave these monkeys without some “If you please, mum, I’m quite capable of a 
terrible piece of mischief coming off. Allie, } doing it,” said nurse, sulkily, as Mrs. Rochester 
stop that rearing; Fred, let papa look at your; proceeded to undress the boy; “and I knows 
hand.” 3 the children’s ways, Mr. Keith.” 
The child tried manfully to hush his sobs, but? “Bring me his things, poor little man,” said 
, 422 
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Mrs. ainsi ignoring the woman’s remark. § 


servant, and stood her } 
ground. ; 


“You ain’t my missus,” said she, coarsely. ¢ 
«Mr. Keith knows I’ve took care of them twins ; 
ever since they was born—three years come ; 
Christmas—and I can take care of ’em yet. We 3 ; 
servants don’t want no fine stuck-up ladies ; 
is ; 


< 


But nurse was an old s 





coming 

“Have you finished?” interrupted her magter, 
sternly; ‘“‘leave the room. If you have been } 
here for three years, you are growing culpably 
negligent of late; and I permit no one in my } 
house to address Mrs. Rochester in that manner. ? 
Very well,” ; 
saucy, and flung down the bandages, ‘you may 
come to me for your wages - half an hour; you 
leave the house to-morrow. 

Bang went the door, and then Percy turned 
to his sister with comical dismay. 

“She was worse than the old man of the sea,’ 
said he, his eyes twinkling merrily; ‘but heaven 
knows how I am ever going to do without her. 
Bedlam will reign in undisturbed glory, and 3 
Allie and Fred become worse every day.” 

“Where’s that nice-looking house-maid?” 
asked his sister, laughing; ‘“‘she might do 
until you found some one else. Call her up 


5 

: 3 

now, Percy, and after I get your twin monkeys } ficent opening for one of your model anghtings.” 
safely in bed, we can go down and talk weed 


your troublesome domestic arrangements in the | 
library.” 


. . 5 
In a few moments the girl, Maggie, made her 


appearance, and after much coaxing and brib- 
ing on the part of papa and aunt Fanny, the 
twins were ensconced in their cribs, tucked in 
snugly, and promised a visit from papa after 
down stairs, 
eS ‘ 
“So light,’ 
stumbled over a library chair; 
half do his work, of course. 


said Percy, impatiently, as he 
‘Soames doesn’t 
You never saw ‘ 


as she muttered something still more 3 ¢ 
; utterly prevents my falling into matrimony after 


: 

8 

$except in the matter of a nurse for those chil- 
 Soncnonee such 

é 


’my three-year-olds. 


: fact. 


: 
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dinner; and then the brother and sister went ; 
; 
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my first marriage came in. Poor Laura’s 

only charm was her angelic face—and what a 

weary time I had for eighteen months. I paid 

dearly enough for my boyish marriage, Fanny.” 
“] know it,” she answered, softly; ‘but for 


that very reason you might be happy now with 


a woman thoroughly suited to you; and Grace 
‘ Elliot has many more traits to recommend her 
than her fortune.” 

“T don’t care for that,” haughtily. ‘I have 
already a sufficiency of property, together with 
my growing reputation as an author, to be above 
marrying for mere money. I by no means deny 
that I have thought of some time marrying 
again; but I have an ideal of my own to fill that 


the pattern-style that you and Frank would per- 
suade me into. No, Fanny, I must rub along 


in the same digcomfort for awhilt—no hurry, 


man was ever 
That 


monkeys no 


plagued with before. Perfect firebrands! 


¢ woman I’ve just dimissed had no idea of disci- 


} pline; and, after all, it does seem rather absurd 


‘to mention such a hard word in connection with 


What would you advise? 
A nursery-governess? Come, Fanny, you usually 
have a pet protege in petto; and here’s a magni- 

“T wish I had an orphan for you,” she said, 
after a moment’s reflection; “but the matron 


told me yesterday, when I stopped at the asylum, 


that she had found a place for the last grown-up 
girl she had. Let me think,” musingly. ‘You 
must have somebody at once—to-morrow, in 
I have it, Percy. I must give up my maid, 
for awhile.” 

“Your maid?” 

“Yes! The very thing, though she is my 
maid. She’s a new one I've got; a real paragon 
in her way, able to do anything, and very oblig- 
ing, which is rare. Now I am willing to lend 


such an organized household as mine, Fanny. { her to you for a few weeks; and in that time, I 


Here are the matches, after all—it’s a wonder.’ 
“You do need somebody to look after you,” ; 
sail she, merrily, as he ruefully displayed his 


ink-stained manuscript. Then, quite soberly, 


“Percy, I wish you would be persuaded to : 
Have you thought of what Frank g 


marry again. 
and I said to you last week 


9” 


He flung himself down in a chair and almost ; 


scowled at her. 


‘Don’t, Fanny! To me there is nothing more 
revolting than these cut-and-dried matches— ° 


family affairs.” 
‘«Nonsense,”’ said she, cheerfully. 
‘But it isn’t nonsense, 


RAPRARRALLN 


You all know how } 


’ { hope, we'll be able to find somehpdy that will a 
: ; permanently. I only hope she’!l consent to come.’ 


«And, in the meaniime, what will become of 

Mrs. Rochester’s brilliant toilets? And what 

‘ will Mrs. Rochester’s husband say to such un- 
paralleled generosity on her part?” 

“«Mrs. Rochester’s toilets shall be brilliant as 
ever and Mrs. Rochester’s husband; has a weak 
; fashion of yielding to his wife’s last whim,” she 
retorted, gayly. ‘Really, Percy, I don’t know 
what else to do for you. She is very much 
‘ above her place, and quite capable of beginning 
the much-needed discipline with Allie and Fred. 
I'll consult her, and drive over and see you in 


3 
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the morning. But now, dear Perey,” pleadingly, ! ‘As my maid, dear!” said Mrs. Rochester 

“since I have been so unselfish, as you call it, § coolly. ‘ 

won't you promise to think about Grace Elliot? Grace Elliot tried her best to look vexed and 

I had so set my heart upon it.” ‘ dignified, but the utter impudence of her friend 
He shook his head and made a grimace. $was too much for her risibles, and she went off 
“Didn't I hear Frank say something vague } into a merry shout of laughter. 


about your inviting the young lady on here to ‘Heartless wretch!” said Mrs. Rochester, her ‘ 


make a visit, so that I can be ‘caught,’ I sup- $ eyes dancing for sympathy. “If you knew the 
pose? Don’t! at your peril, Fan—I’m begin- i plight that Perey’s in. The children are net 
ning to hate her already. A strong-minded { bad,children, really, and you could tame them, 
woman, no doubt, who'd drive me dumb with ;I am sure; and it would be such a joke on 
amazement, and the monkeys frantic. Pray let } Percy.” 
Miss Elliot remain in the city of Brotherly Love} ‘How long did you wish me to play this 
undisturbed. To please you, though, I'll look ; pretty farce?” said Gvace, relenting a little. 
about among the ladies of our acquaintance. {In truth, placed before her in the light ofa 
There’s Bella Ingersoll—don’t look so disgusted, ‘ frolic, it began to be tempting. 
it’s not becoming—only I'm afraid she’d bring $ 
her horses and dogs into the drawing-room, } 
which wouldn’t add to the domestic appearance } render to her charms. A mere hint of sueh an 
of things! There's your carriage at the door, ; idea would have been a death blow to her pre- 
dear; adieu, and please accept my thanks for ; sent hopes. So now she gave Grace a comical 
4 
> 


Fortunately, Mrs. Rochester had never men- 
tioned to Grace her plans for Percy’s total sur- 


all your kindness.” history of the scene wherein poor Fred came to 
She scolded him all the way out of the duor, { grief, and dwelt on the capital joke they could 
where, as there arose a fresh disturbance from } have at his expense. Grace, herself, dearly 
the nursery, he was obliged to leave her; and} loved fun. The end was, that after coaxing 
then Mrs. Rochester stepped into her carriage {some time, Grace consented to assume the role 
and drove home. $ planned for her, and enter upon the reforma- 
It was an evening early in December, and ‘tion of Mr. Keith’s household for a term of 
the cozy boudoir in Mrs. Rochester's handsome ‘three weeks, stipulating that she should dis- 
house looked wonderfully home-like as she en- } guise herself as she pleased, and binding Fanny 
tered it. A slight, graceful figure was curled ; over to solemn secrecy forever! 
up in the lounging-chair, and Miss Elliot’s silk} ‘‘My brother is in the library, is he not?” 
flounces rustled as she sprang up to greet her : said Mrs. Rochester the next morning, as Soames 


friend and hostess. ‘ opened the door in answer to her ring. 
«All alone, Gracie,” said Mrs. Rochester. ! ‘No, ma’am; Mr. Keith went down town aa 
«Where's Frank? I do believe I’m late.” ‘ hour ago, leaving word that he would be home 


“T should think so,” answered Grace, “and Sas early as three. The children are in the nur- 


you look so full of business. Pray, where have ; sery,” as Mrs. Rochester turned toward the 
you been these two hours? At that wonderful { library-door; ‘leastaways, Master Fred is,” 


brother's, no doubt.” ‘and Soames stole a glance at the person who 
‘And a nice muss that wonderful brother { accompanied Mrs. Rochester. 
makes of his housekeeping. Those twins are{ ‘Very well. I have brought my maid, Rosa, 


perfectly marvelous, as full of life as young ‘ over to take nurse’s place for a time, Soames; 
panther-kitiens, with unlimited capacity for get- ‘ and I wish you would be particular and sec that 
ting into scrapes. Now, Grace, just listen. [all her wants are attended to, and her meals 
have a plan for his assistance, and it needs your ‘ sent to her up stairs.” 
active co-operation. He has had to turn the; ‘Yes, ma’am,” said Soames, after a prolonged 
nurse away. He must have somebody to-inor- ‘ stare, going down to the lower domains, where 
row. Now, be a good girl, and go there for ‘he gave his opinion that “the young woman 
awhile——” was a rum-looking gal, but a deuced nice fig- 
Miss Elliot’s gray eyes grew round with | gur.” 
amazement; and she stopped the tide of im-{ ‘Softly, Grace,” said Mrs. Rochester, as they 
petuous words indignantly. ;approached the nursery-door, “just listen to 
“‘Preposterous! Really, Fanny, you are gone that monkey, Allie.” 
a little mad in your philanthropy. I go and > Grace peeped in quietly. The children had 
undertake the charge of those children. And ’ evidently been left to their own devices, 2s 
in what capacity, pray?” $ usual, for Allie had erected a grand barricade 
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of all the chairs in the room around Fred’s crib, : Her face was white and’‘set, but there was no 


and was keeping him fast prisoner. 


giving way in it; and, with a satisfied nod, he 


“Now, Allie and Fred, listen to me,” said their } motioned her inside the room, and closed the 
aunt, “I have brought Rosa, here, to take care } door. 


of you, ana make you good children. She loves 


little boys and girls when they are good; and I the wound, my girl,” he said. 
3 quickly !” Grace bent over the still form. It 


shouldn’t wonder if she had something nice in 
that parcel for you now. See,” for Grace pro- 


“I want you to hold his head while I sew up 
“This way, 


was a deep, jagged wound, perilously near the 


duced a new doll, with very pink cheeks and { temple, and the handsome, death-like face was 


blue eyes, ‘will that do for Allie in place of 
the one Fred killed yesterday? And a Noah’s 
Ark for Fred, too!” 

“I love ’ou like—like—every’sing!” said 
Allie, coming to Grace’s side with eyes round 
in admiration of her new possession. ‘I will 
be dood; it’s Fred ’ou’s so witted!” 

«“ Ain’t witted!”’ was the immediate response 
from the crib. 

“You must both be good,” said Mrs. Ro- 
chester, impressively. ‘I will come over to- 
morrow, Rosa, and see how you get along. 
These children are to be under your entire 
centrol; and whatever you can do in the house- 
hold to assist Mr. Keith, you have my full per- 
mission to attempt. Good-by, monkeys,” and 
with a playful kiss to Allie, Mrs. Rochester de- 
parted. 


Grace found plenty to occupy her in the ‘ 


nursery for an hour or two, and after she suc- 
ceeded in getting the children playing peace- 
fully, she left them in charge of Maggie, and 
went up to her little room, which the girl 
pointed out to her. There she had a good op- 
portunity to look at herself in the glass; and 
she smiled at her own appearance, with her 
cheap dress, and pretty, curling hair plastered 
straight down over her ears. As she stood 
laughing, and saying to herself that she half 
repented her compliance with Fanny’s scheme, 
she heard the bell ring very violently, and then 
a general disturbance in the lower hall; so she 
walked out directly, and met Soames, looking 
awfully frightened, in the hall. 

““What’s the matter?” asked Grace. 

“I believe Mr. Keith’s killed,” said he, dash- 
ing past her, to open the bedroom door; and 
as Grace looked down the stair-case, she saw 
three men bringing something up between 
them. They passed her, as she leaned shiver- 
ing against the wall, and laid their ghastly 
burden on the bed. 

‘Is there any one here who has nerve enough 
to be of assistanee?” asked Dr. Archer, looking 
at the row of terrified servants, as they crowded 
together in the hall. Grace stepped forward as 
he glanced at her. 

“I will do what I can,” she said, briefly. 
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covered with blood. 

“How did it happen?” questioned she, slip- 
ping her arm under Percy’s head. 

“They were hoisting some iron in Broad 
; street, just when Mr. Keith was passing, and 
¢the pulleys broke. A close thing—very close 
thing. A splinter struck him just here; see 
3 how near the temple it is—never mind,” kindly, 
;for Grace suddenly began to shiver; “don’t 
; look at it more than you can help—he’s begin- 
‘ning to grow conscious.” 

Percy opened his eyes, and stared wildly at 
them for a second, then fell into the same 
3deathly stupor. The doctor finished sewing 
Sup the wound. 

“TI fear he’ll have a serious time of it,” 
said he, watching Grace as she washed the 
blood-stains away from Percy’s face and hands. 
“He may have a fever, and possibly be de- 
: lirious. Is there any one to send for? Do you 
; want a nurse, or can you take care of him?” 

«‘] shall send for Mrs. Rochester, Mr. Keith’s 
sister,” said Grace, steadily; ‘‘but I am quite 
Scompetent to take any directions you may 
’ leave.” 

§ 7" stay for an hour or so,” said the doetor, 
$ seating himself; “yeu go and send the message 
} for Mrs. Rochester. Please send that man (what- 
ever his name is, who came for me) to me, and 
; come back yourself as soon as you can.” 
$ -Grace went out, found Soames, dispatched 
ja servant for Fanny, and then finished her 
) 
§ 
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morning’s experience by fainting away on the 
nursery floor, to the infinite alarm of Maggie 
and the twins. However, when Fanny came, 
she found Grace posted in the sick-room, able 
to answer all questions, and laugh away her 
fears. 

And now began a real siege for Grace Elliot. 
: Perey woke from his stupor in a raging fever, 
i and Mrs. Rochester took up her station in the 
: house every day, but soon worn out with anxiety, 
¢was obliged to relinquish her place to Grace, 
‘whom Dr. Archer declared was invaluable. 
; Every spare moment that Grace had was de- 
$ voted to Allie and Fred, who grew desperately 
‘fond of her, and only ceased to roar when she 
‘ left them, by being told of “poor papa, 80 
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very, very ill down stairs.” Grace—how could } Once a day Allie and Fred paid papa a visi, 
she help it?—grew deeply interested in her { and on one memorable Saturday, they came, a 
handsome patient, and toiled untiringly, day } usual. looking pretty and droll as ever. 

and night, till the crisis came. He raved that “How are you, monkeys?” said their papi 
night of ‘“‘Laura;” and sad, indeed, was the 3 twitching the curls of the pair, as they stood oy 
picture she drew from his descriptions of his ; tip-toe to be kissed. 

slighted love, and lonely heart. It made Grace's ‘“‘Pity well,” said Allie, gravely. ‘’Osa wag 
own heart ache; and hot, regretful tears rained phe dis morning, and pulled my turls dwed- 
from her eyes on his face, as she knelt down } fully.” 

beside him, and prayed for him. And into “Serve you right,” said Percy. ‘TI suppose 
Percy’s delirium stole a strangely fair vision— } you didn’t stand still. Why did you think Rosy 
a vision of a pale girl, with golden hair, all was cross?” 

loose and flowing far below her waist, her white { ‘’Osa kyed!” put in Fred, desirous of notice, 
hands clasped in earnest supplication, and her ; ‘Nonsense, Fred! you were dreaming,” said 
tearful, gray eyes looking love into his; and he ‘ Grace, quickly. 

thought the vision bent and kissed his lips; and ; ‘’Ou mustn’t tell wrong stories,” said Allie, 
then he watched her fade away as he sunk into : severely; ‘it’s witted. ’Ou did ky—I saw ’ou! 
quiet, peaceful slumber. sand ‘ou said ’ou mus’ go away from here.” 

The crisis was over; and when Percy Heath} Grace’s face burnt like fire. 
epened his eyes again, he turned them toward} ‘It’s true that I must go away before long, 
the watching figure at his side. He moved a sir,” said she, addressing Perey. ‘Mrs. Ro- 
little, and the woman bent over him—a com- chester is still without a maid; and she has 
monplace-looking girl—a mere servant, to judge ‘ been so very kind to me that I feel as if I ought 
by her dress. i to return, as soon as you can provide yourself 

“Who are you?” he said, in a faint whisper. ; with a substitute.” 

“Mrs. Rochester’s maid, Rosa,” said Grace, $ ‘It would be hard for me to do that,” he said, 
the darkened room preventing his seeing the ; a little under his breath, looking steadily at her 
color that dyed her face. downcast face. It was an absolute relief to 

*‘ And where is she?” Grace that Fred, at that moment, upset a cut- 

“Mrs. Rochester?” glass dish containing jelly, breaking it into bits. 

“No; the pale girl with golden hair, who “Oh, Fred!” said Grace, “you are getting 
prayed.” ; naughty again. Did I not tell you never to 

‘‘Hush!” said Grace, hurriedly, pained and } touch anything on papa’s table? I shall have 
frightened lest he had really been conscious to take you both down to the library, and give 
enough to recognize her; ‘you must talk no ; you a long lesson as punishment. I will be back 
more now’—and Percy, too weak to insist, soon 3 before long, Mr. Keith, and finish that review 
fell asleep again. 3 for you;” and off she went, the children cling- 

He grew better so rapidly after that, that } ing to each hand. 

Grace began to try to absent herself from the; They were unruly pupils enough at all times, 
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room. But he was dreadfully petulant and } 
whimsical, and would take nothing for himself, ; 
but insisted on Rosa’s waiting on him every } 
moment. Even when his sister rather quizzed } 
him, one day, about his absurd penchant for | 
Rosa, he said, briefly and sternly, “She suits 
me as no one else does;” and wicked Mrs. ; 
Rochester turned away to hide her smile of } 
triumph. 3 

Grace’s three weeks, meantime, had grown 3 
into six; and she was intensely annoyed at her- 


but that morning they were especially rebellious. 
Fred would not be convinced that “a,” ‘b,” 
spelt anything whatever; and Allie insisted that 
“d” and ‘“*b” were the same letter. Grace was 
busily engaged in trying to conquer Fred; so 
Miss Allie improved the opportunity to give 
a clutch at the comb in Grace’s hair, lost her 
balance in the attempt, and Alice and the yellow 


; hair tumbled down together. , 
‘You abominable child!” scolded Grace, pick- 


” 


ing her up; ‘you shall be But the sen 





self for feeling so contented about it. The days } tence never was finished, for, on looking up, 


were very pleasant to her now, for, since Percy {there stood Percy! The room whirled before 
could sit up and move about his room, he had : Grace’s eyes, and she stood looking the picture 
a fancy for making her sit and read to him; and } of guilt as he came nearer to her. 


often they wandered off into long talks after- ; 


“T had a dream while I was ill,” he said, 


ward, till Grace, with a start, would remember ‘ taking her hand, “a dream of a pale girl, with 
her role of nurse, and hurry off to the children. ‘ hair and eyes like yours; hair as I see it now, 
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MY 
paneer 
and not hidden, as you have worn it heretofore, 
and eyes full of tears. 
for me!” he exclaimed, as he sunk into a chair, 
too weak and excited to stand. And then, as 
if uncontrollably, he drew her down beside him, 
and kissed her once—twice} 

«A charming tableau-vivant !” 
“Percy Keith, are you mad!” and Mrs. Ro- 
chester planted herself in front of the pair, 
looking like Nemesis in person. 

“Oh, auntie!” screamed Allie, “papa tissed 





said a voice. 


Osa two times!” 


“Aren't you ashamed of yourself, Percy!” 
indignantly. ‘‘BRven that child - 
“Fanny, be quiet!” said her brother. 





“T won't! 
you to look about you and select a wife; when 
there are New York girls by the score who'd 
give almost anything to have you; whea I told 
you I had picked out that lovely Grace Elliot 
for you—to disgrace your a 

“Fanny!,Fanny!” but the storm rushed on 
unheeding. ‘Yes, disgrace yourself, and all 





ofus. As for you, you good-for-nothing, artful, } 


” 





designing creature 

“Oh, Fanny! be merciful!” and, turning red 
as a damask rose, Grace sat down on the floor, 
and then began to laugh hysterically, while 
Mrs. Rochester fell into the nearest chair, and 
laughed too, laughed till she cried. 

Percy gazed at them both in blank amazement. 

“I think this must be one of my fever- 
dreams,” said he, ruefully, at length. ‘Fanny, 
for beaven’s sake, stop! Rosa, do explain what 
this extraordinary farce is!” 

“Explain!” resumed his sister, in a fresh 
paroxysm. ‘I am quite anxious you should! 
So you begin to show how ardently you hate her 
by kissing her before my very eyes, do you? 
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, A strong-minded woman! Yes, sirong-minded 
And the vision prayed : 


When I’ve begged and besought | 
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} enough to have Dr. Archer in ecstasies over her 
} coolness when he performed that operation on 
‘your head. I should think you would be struck 
$ dumb, Percy Keith, whenever you think of that 
’ terrible Grace Elliot.” 
} A faint glimmer of light dawned on Percy’s 
> bewildered mind. 
“You don’t mean,” began he, and his hand 
; went up to his head with a helpless gesture that 
brought Grace to him instantly. 

“Forgive me,” she said; “it was begun in a 
I never meant to deceive you, any more 


” 


: frolic, 
‘than I meant 
; «To love you!” finished Mrs. Rochester. 
“Grace! Grace! make him happy by a word. 
; Don't you see the poor fellow’s waiting for it?” 
; ‘Will you love me any the less?” she said, 
‘ placing her hand in his. “I didn’t know you 
‘ considered Grace Elliot such an ogre! I have 
Exonerate me 





; 
g 
’ 
¢ 


‘not been treated fairly, Fanny. 


‘from any of your plots and plans—indeed, I 
am not 

$ «No matter,” said Percy, resignedly, “Il 
‘ forgive you, Fanny, and you may make much 
of my surrender. Grace, darling, if you go 
‘ back to Fanny’s, as I suppose you ll insist upon 
‘doing, now I’ve found you out, you'll promise 
$to come home to me scon—a poor, miserable, 
sick man, who can’t live without you. Besides, 
there are the monkeys, who would certainly 


> 





drive me mad in three days.’ 

“Considering the children,” said Grace, 
archly, ‘and that you walked down stairs alone 
for the express purpose of my utter discom- 
fiture—very soon? Yes.” 

“Oh, papa! ’ou tissed ber again—my turn 
now,” said mischievous Allie; and she also 
kissed Mrs. Rocurster’s Main. 
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I Loved them when the sunny light 
Of bliss was on each brow; 

That bliss has sunk in death’s dark night, 
And yet I love them now. 


I loved them when their joyous tones 
Made many a heart to thrill; 

The sweetness of their tones are gone, 
But, oh! I love them still! 

My precious boy! his proudly step, 
The fleetest of the day; 

Those feet the blight of death hath swept, 
Unlike my love, away. 


Two atigle babes my bosom pressed, 
And nestled there awhile; 


. 
’ Then fled from my embrace to rest, 
Beneath the Saviour’s smile. 


I loved them. Oh! they cheered my heart, 
And of their smiles did boast ; 
? I saw those smiles in death depart, 


And then I loved them most. 


This is the generous love that flows 

; Within a mother’s breast; 

? ‘Tis like the star that stays and glows, 
Alone, on night’s dark vest. 


I look, and there, the veil within, 
Three cherub forms I see; 

Immortal, blooming, free from sin— 
All talismans to me, 
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CUAPTER XII. 
MRS. WEYMORE’S STORY. 

Lapy ‘Cunenee sat up among her pillows 
and looked at her hired dependent with wide 
open eyes of astonishment. 
face of Mrs. Weymore wore a look altogether 
new. 

‘Listen to your story! My dear Mrs. Wey- 
more, what possible interest can your story 
have for me?” 

‘More than you think, my lady. 
so much stronger, to-day, than usual, and Sir 
Rupert’s marriage is so very near, that I must 
speak now or never.” 

“Sir Rupert!” my lady gasped. 
your story to do with Sir Rupert?” 

You will hear,” Mrs. Weymore said, very 
sadly. ‘+ Heaven knows I should have told you 


‘*What has 


long ago; but it is a story few would care to | 
teil. A cruel and shameful story of wrong } 


and misery; for, my lady, I have been cruelly 
wronged by one who was once very near to 
you.” 

Lady Thetford turned ashen white. 


‘Very near to me! “2 


Do you mean-—— 


‘My lady, listen, and you shall hear. All ‘ 


those years that 1 have been with you, I have 
not been what I seemed. My name is not Wey- 
more. My name is Thetford—uas yours is.” 

An awful terror had settled down on my 
lady's face. Her lips moved, but she did not 
Tier eyes were fixed on the sad, set : 
face before her, with a wild, expectant stare. 

*T was a widow when I came to you,” Mrs. 
Weymore went on to say, “‘but, long before, I : 
had known that worst widowhood, desertion. 
I ran away from my happy home, from the 
kindest father and mother that-ever lived; I ‘ 
ran away, and was married and deserted before 
I was eighteen years old. 

“He came to our village, a remote place, my } 
lady, with a local celebrity for its trout-streams, 
and for nothing else. 


speak, 


The pale, timid ; 


- 4 
You are ; 


He came, the man whom $ ; 


» possible for the simplest village girl to be, and 
jal the handsome stranger told me was gospel 
$truth; and my life only began, I thought, from 
g the hour I saw him first. 

> «I met him at the trout-streams fishing, and 
Salone. I had come to while the long, lazy 
: hours under the trees. He spoke to me—the 
‘handsome stranger, whom I had scen riding 
through the village, beside the squire, like a 
$ young prinee; and I was only too pleased and 
flattered by his notice. It is many years ago, 
$my lady, and Mr. Noel took a fancy to my pink- 
‘and-white face and fair curls, as fine gentle- 
’ men will. It was only fancy—never, at its best, 
‘love; or he would not have deserted me piti- 
Slessly as he did. I know it now; but then] 
* took the tinsel for pure gold, and would as soon 
‘have doubted the Scripture as his lightest word. 
“My lady, it is a very old story, and very 
‘ often told. We met by stealth and in secret; 
and weeks passed, and I never learned he was 
other than what I knew him. I loved with my 
whole foolish, trusting heart, strongly and sel- 
fishly; and I was ready to give up home, and 
friends, and parents—all the world for him. 
All the world, but not my good name, and he 
} knew that; and, my lady, we were married— 
: really and truly, and honestly married, in a 
‘ ; little church in Berkshire, in Windsor; and the 
} marriage is recorded in the register of the 
i church, and I have — marriage certificate 
‘ here in my possession.” 

3 Mrs. Weymore touched her bosom as she 
‘ spoke, and looked with earnest, truthful eyes 
at Lady Thetford. But Lady Thetford’s face 
was averted, and not to be seen. 

“Tlis fancy for me was as flecting as all his 
fancies; but it was strong enough and reckless 
enengh, whilst it lasted, to make him forget all 
¢ consequences. For it was surely a reckless act 
‘for a gentleman, such as he was, to marry the 
¢ daughter of a village schoolmaster. 

‘There was but one witness to our marriage— 


I married, on a visit to the great house of the ? my husband’s servant—George Vyking. I never 
place. We had not the remotest connection with {liked the man; he was crafty, and cunning, and 
ihe house, or I might have known his real name. ; treacherous, and ready for any deed of evil; but 
When I did know him, it was as Mr. Noel—he ; he was in his master’s contidence, and took a 
told me himself, and I never thought of doubt- $ house for us at Windsor, and lived with us, and 
I was as simple and confiding as it is $ 
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Mrs. Weymore paused, her hands fluttering { dent, our horse ran away and I was thrown out; 
in painful unrest. The averted face of Lady S after that I hardly remember anything for a 
Thetford never turned, but a smothered voice } long time. 
bade her go on. “Weeks passed before I recovered. Then I 

“A year passed, my lady, and I still lived in} was told my bahy had been born and died. I 
the house at Windsor, but quite alone now. My ; listened in a sort of dull apathy; I had suffered 
punishment had begun very early; two or three $ so much that the sense of suffering was dulled 
months sufficed to weary my husband of his and blunted. I knew Vyking well enough not 
childish village girl, and make him thoroughly 3 to trust him or believe him; but I was powerless 
repent his folly. I saw it from the first—he } to act, and could only turn my face to the wall 
never tried to hide it from me; his absences} and pray to die. 
grew longer and longer, more and more fre- “But I grew strong, and Vyking took me to 
quent, until at last he-ceased coming altogether. } London, and left me in respectably-furnished 
Vyking, the valet, came and went; and Vyking } lodgings. I might have escaped easily enough 
told me the truth—the hard, cruel, bitter truth, } here, but the energy even to wish for freedom 
that I was never to see my husband more. was gone; I sat all day long in a state of miser- 

“<It was the maddest act of a mad young} able, listless languor, heart-weary, heart-sick, 
man’s life,’ Vyking said to me, coolly, ‘and 
he’s repented of it, as 1 knew he would repent. 
You'll never see him again, mistress, and you } furious state of passion. 
necdn’t search for him, either. When you find} had quarreled. I never knew about what; and 
last winter's snow, last autumn’s partridges, 3 Vyking had been ignominiously dismissed. The 


eee 


worn-out. 
“One day Vyking came to my rooms in a 
Iie and his master 





then you may hope to find him.’ ; valet tore up and down my little parlor in a 
«+«But I am his wife,’ I said; ‘nothing can } towering passion. 
undo that—his lawful, wedded wife.’ «+T’ll make Sir Noel pay for it, or my name’s 


“<«Yes,’ said Vyking, ‘his wife fast enough; } not Vyking,’ he cried. ‘He thinks because he’s 
but there’s the law of Givorce, and there’s wel married an heiress he can defy me now. But 
witness but me alive, and you can do your best; } there’s a law in this land to punish bigamy; and 
and the best you can do is to take it easy and } I'll have him up for bigamy the moment he’s 
submit. He'll provide for you handsomely; and} back from his wedding-tour.’ 

when he gets the divorce, if you like, ll marry “J turned, and looked at him, but very 
you myself.’ quietly. ‘Sir Noel?’ 1 said. ‘Do you mean my 

“I had grown to expect some such revelation, } husband?’ 

I had been neglected so long. My lady, I don’t ««s] mean Miss Van@eleur’s husband now,’ 
speak of my feelings, my anguish and shame, } said’ Vyking. ‘ You'll never sce him again, my 
and remorse and despair—lI only tell you here} girl. Yes, he’s Sir Noel Thetford, of Thetford 
simple facts. But in the days and weeks which } Towers, Devonshire; and you can go and call 
followed, I suffered as I never can suffer again; on his pretty new wife as soon as she comes 
in this world. home.’ 

“IT was held little better than a prisoner in “T turned away and looked out of the window 
the house at Windsor after that; and I think } withouta word. Vyking looked at me curiously. 
Vyking never gave up the hope that I would } «Oh! we've got. over it, have we; and we’re 
one day consent to marry him. More than} going to take it easy, and not make a scene. 
once I tried to run away, to get on the track of } Now that’s what I call sensible. And you'll 
my betrayer, but always to be met and foiled. ; come forward and swear Sir Noel guilty of 
1 have gone down on my knees to that man} bigamy?’ 

Vyking, but I might as well have knelt toa} ‘No,’ I said, ‘I never will!’ 
statue of stone. « «You won’t—and why not?’ 

“ «Tl tell you what we'll do,’ he said, ‘we'll; “**Never mind why. I don’t think you would 
understand if I told you—only I won't.’ 

« «Couldn’t you be coaxed?’ 

“ «No.’ 

«Don’t be too sure. Perhaps I could tel! 


go to London. People are beginning to look 
and talk about here; there they know how to 
mind their own business.’ 

“I consented readily enough. My one hope 
now was to find the man who had wronged me, } you something might move you, quiet as you 
and in London I thought I stood a better chance} are. What if I told you your baby did not die 
than at Windsor. We started, Vyking and I; } that time, but was alive and well?’ 
but driving to the station we met with an acci-} 1 knew a scene was worse than useless with 
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this man, tears and entreaties thrown away. 13 me for coming here? I did not know, when] as 
heard his last words, and started to my feet } answered Mr. Knight’s advertisement, where | > semnt 
with outstretched hands. > was coming; and when I did, I could not regig a Stade 
‘¢¢Vyking, for the dear Lord’s sake, have } the temptation of looking on his son. Qh, my ; i oti 
pity on a desolate woman, and tell me the truth.’ } lady! you will forgive me, and bear witness ty ae oled 
«Tam telling you the truth. Your boy is} the truth of my story.” nd pt 
alive and well, and I’ve christened him Guy— “T will; I always meant to before I died dete th 
Guy Vyking. Don’t you be scared—he’s all} And that young man—that Guy Legard—yoy day shon 
safe; and the day you appear in court against } know he is your son?” did dow? 
Sir Noel, that day he shall be restored to you. “I knew it from the first. My lady, you will radiant f 
Now don’t you go and get excited; think it over, } let me tell him at once, will you not? And Sir eestatica 
and let me know your decision when I come} Rupert? Oh, my lady! he ought to know.” Prophet 
back.’ Lady Thetford covered-her face with a groan, “Oh! 
the darl 
and I never saw Vyking again. The next day, } tell him long ago, to seek for his rightful heir the gree 


reading the morning paper, I saw the arrest of 
a pair of housebreakers, and the name of the 
chief was George Vyking, late valet to Sir Noel 
Thetford. I tried to get to see him in prison, 
| but failed. His trial came on, his sentence was 

transportation for ten years; and Vyking left 


3 
3 
; 
) 
3 
‘‘He left the room before I could answer, } “IT promised his father on his death-bed to 
$ 
} and see how I have kept my word. But I could «what ¢ 
} not—I gould not! It was not in human natyre— the hap] 
; not in such a nature as mine, wronged as I have Kneel 
2 ’ 
been.” that lum 
‘* But now—oh, my dear lady! now you will)” slept, a 
; Yes, now, on the verge of the grave, I may waking 
England, carrying my secret with them. ; 
“T had something left to live for now—the} unkept. This very night,” Lady Thetford cried, 


surely speak. I dare not die with my promise ff ine clo 
t=] 


soon, fe 


thought of my child. But where was I to find } sitting up, flushed and excited, “my boy shall Hour 

came a 

in the wide world. If I had had the means, I} whom he really is. Aileen has the fortune of and ag 

R would have come to Devonshire to seek out the 3 a princess; and Aileen will not love him less started 


man who had so basely wronged me; but as I} for the title he must lose. When he comes J yith sv 
was, I could as soon have gone to the antipodes. > home, Mrs. Weymore, send him to me, and send in thes 





| him, where to look? I, whd had not a penny } know all—he shall not marry in ignorance of 
| 
| 


Oh! it was a bitter, bitter time, that long, hard > your son with him, and I will tell them all.” the cea 
struggle with starvation—a time it chills my } sunlig] 
blood even now to look back upon. “Co! 
“T was still in London, battling with grim 3 CHAPTER XIII. maid, : 
} poverty, when, six menths later, I read in the} “THERE IS MANY A SLIP.” arm-cl 
Times the awfully sudden death of Sir Noel} A room that was like a picture—a carpet of The 
Thetford, Baronet. > rose-buds gleaming through rich-green moss, chon, | 
“My lady, I am not speaking of the effect of } lounges piled with downy-silk pillows, a bed face ft 
that blow—i dare not to you, as deeply wronged } curtained in foamy lace, white, plump, and “Po 
as myself. You were with him in his dying} tempting, fluted panels, and delicious little “Bs 
| moments, and surely he told you the truth then; ? medallion pictures of celebrated beauties smil- sorrov 
rf surely he acknowledged the great wrong he ; ing down from the pink-tinted back-ground; a The 
had done you?” ; pretty room—Aileen Jocyln’s chambre-a-coucher, hand. 
Mrs. Weymore paused, and Lady Thetford } and looking like a picture herself, in a loose, «Dp 
| turned her face, her ghastly, white face, for the } flowing morning-robe, all ungirdled, the rich, ened 
first time, to answer. ; dark hair falling heavy and unbound to her sate 
“He did—ke told me all; I know your story ; waist, Aileen Jocyln lay among piles of scarlet ful sf 
a to be true.” ; cushions, like some young Eastern Sultana. at 
“Thank God! Oh, thank God! And he ac-} Lay and muse with, oh! such an infinitely ~— 
. : 99 $ . es over | 
knowledged his first marriage?” ; happy smile upon her exquisite face; mused, as 
“Yes; the wrong he did you was venial to ? happy youth, loving and beloved, upon its bridal- 
that which he did me—I, who never was his} eve does muse. Nay, on her bridal-day, for the 3 
wife, never for one poor moment had a right to } dainty little French clock or the bracket, was and t 
his name.” ; pointing its golden hands to three. “1 
Mrs. Weymore sunk down on her knees by The house was very still; all had retired late, “a 
the couch, and passionately kissed the lady's; busy with preparations for the morrow, and and 
hand. ; Miss Jocyln had but just dismissed her maid. occu 
“My lady! my lady! And you will forgive | Every one, probably, but herself, was asleep; ding 
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and she, in her unutterable bliss, was too happy “Oh! pray, papa, don’t think of that! Don’t 
She arose, presently, walked to : think of me! Poor Lady Thetford! Poor Ru- 


for slumber. 
You will go over at once, papa, will 


the window, and looked out. The late-setting | ; pert! 
moon still swung in the sky; the stars still | ; you not?” 

spangled the cloudless blue, and shone serene “Certainly, my dear. And I will tell the 
on the purple bosom of the far-spreading sea; } servants, so. that when our guests arrive, you 
put in the East the first pale glimmer of the new may not be disturbed. Since it was to be,” 

day shone—bew happy wedding-day. The girl : muttered the Indian officer under his mustache, 
: «I would give half my fortune that it had been 


slid down on her knees, her hands clasped, her 
A postponed marr me is the 


radiant face, glorified with love and bliss, turned } one day later. 

ecstatically, as some faithful follower of the : } most ominous thing under the sun.’ 

Prophet might, to that rising glory of the East. He left the room, and Aileen sat with her 
“Oh!” Aileen thought, gazing around over } hands clasped, and an unutterable awe over- 

the dark, deep sea, the star-gemmed sky, and } powering every other feeling. She forgot her 

the green radiance and sweetness of the earth, Sown disappointment in the awful mystery of 

‘ sudden death. Her share of the trial was 


“what a beautiful, blissful world it is, and I § 
the happiest creature in it!” ; light—a year of waiting, more or less; what did 
Kneeling there, with her face still turned to ? it matter, since Rupert loved her unchangeably!; 
that luminous East, the blissful bride fell asleep; { but, poor Lady Thetford, called away in one 
slept, and dreamed dreams as joyful as her { instant from earth, and all she held most dear, 
waking thoughts, and no shadow of that sweep- on her son’s wedding-day. And then Aileen, 
ing cloud that was to blacken all her world so } remembering how much the dead woman had 
soon, fell updn her. loved her, and how fondly she had welcomed 
Hours passed, and still Aileen slept. Then § ; her as a daughter, covered her face with her 
came an imperative knock at her door—again } ‘ hands, and wept as she might have wept for her 
and again, louder each time; anJ then Aileen } own mother. 
started up, fully awake. Her room was flooded $ “I never knew a mother’s love or care,” 
with sunshine, countless birds sang their glorias ; Aileen thought; ‘and I was doubly happy in 
in the swaying green gloom of the branches, and } knowing I was to have one at last. And now— 
the ceaseless sea was all aglitier with sparkling > and now 
sunlight. It was a drearily long morning to the poor 
“Come in,” Miss Jocyln said. It was her ‘ bride elect, sitting alone in her chamber, or 
maid, she thought—and she walked over to an : pacing restlessly up and down. She heard the 
arm-chair, and composedly sat down. ‘roll of carriages. up the drive, the pause that 
The door opened, and Col. Jocyln, not Fan- ° ensued, and then their departure. She wondered 
chon, appeared, an $pen note in his hand, his } how fe bore it best of all, May had said; but 
face full of trouble. j toes he was ever sfill, and strong, and self- 
“Papa!” Aileen cried, starting up in alarm. { restrained. She knew how dear that poor, 
“Bad news, my daughter—very bad! very ‘ailing mother had ever been to him, and she 
sorrowful! Read that. 


‘ knew how bitterly he would feel her loss. 
The note was very brief, in a spidery, female “They talk of presentiments,”” mused Miss 
hand. 


: Jocyln, walking wearily to and fro; ‘‘and see 
‘how happy and hopeful I was this morning 
“Dear Con. Jocyzx--W in tl ates mth 
: a on . a ene’ whilst she lay dead and he eoann If I only 
trouble. Poor Lady Thetford died with awful § | tanall am to bles eer oun Danek: 
suddenness this morning, in one of those dread- ‘ ‘Tt ps eines ais Prone a ¢ J eo 
a more -# Sy 
ful spasms. We are all nearly distracted. Ru- returned. He strode straight to his daughter's 
pert bears it better than any of us. Pray come presence, wearing a pale, fagged face 
over as s sy an. ” ’ ws be » 44353 : ‘ se 
ee ee a = “Well, papa?” she asked, faintly. 
aati means «My pale Aileen!” he said, kissing her fondly, 
“Aileen Jocyln sunk back in her seat, pale ; “my poor, patient girl! I am sorry you must 
and trembling. ; undergo this trial, and,” knitting his brows, 
“Dead! Oh, papa! papa! : «such talk as it will make.” 
“It is very sad, my dear, and very shocking; «Don’t think of me, papa—my share is surely 
g 
¢ 
‘ 
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and terribly unfortunate that it should have the lightest. But Rupert-—” wistfully faltering. 
occurred just at this time. A postponed wed-{ ‘There’s something odd about Rupert; he 
ding is ever ominous of evil.” . {was very fond of his mother, and he takes this 
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a great deal too quietly. He looks like aman { There were two watchers in the dark ron 
slowly turning to stone, with a face white and ; when they entered, May Everard, pale anj 
stern, and set as Rhodamenthus; and he never i quiet, and the young artist, Guy Legard. Even 
asked for you. Te sat there with folded arms, in that moment, Col. Jocyln could not Tepress 
and that petrified face gazing on his dead, until {a supercilious stare of wonder to behold the 
it chilled my blood to look at him. There’s } housekeeper’s son in the death-chamber ¢ 


something odd and unnatural in this frozen 
calm. And, oh! by-the-by! I forgot to tell you 
the strangest thing—May Everard it was told 
me; that painter fellow—what’s his name 

“Legard, papa?” 

“Yes, Legard. 
Mrs. Weymore—they discovered it last night. 
He was there in the room with the most dazed 
and mystified, and altogether bewildered ex- 
pression of countenance I ever saw a man wear; 
and May and Mrs. Weymore sat erying inces- 
santly. I couldn't sce what occasion there was 
for the governess and the painter there in that 
room of death—and I said so to Miss Everard 
There’s something mysterious in the matter, for 
her face flushed, and she stammered something 
about startling family secrets that had come to 
light, and the over-excitement of which had 
hastened Lady Thetford’s end. I don’t like the 
look of things, and I’m altogether in the dark. 
That painter resembles the Thetfords a great 
deal too closely for the mere work of chance; 
and yet, if Mrs. Weymore is his mother, I don’t 
see how there can be anything in that. It’s 
odd—confoundedly odd!” 





Col. JocyIn rumbled on as he walked the floor, } 


his brows knitted into a swarthy frown. 
daughter sat and eyed him wistfully. 
“Did no one ask for me, papa? 
go ever?” 
“Sir Rupert didn’t ask for you! May Ever- 
ard did, and I promised to fetch you to-morrow. 


His 


Ailecu, things at Thetford Towers have a sus- ° 


picious look to-day; I can’t see the light yet, 
but I suspect something wrong. It may be the 
very best thing that could possibly happen, this 
postponed marriage. 
clear matters up completely before my daughter 
becomes his wife.” 

Col. JoeyIn, according to promise, took his 


He turns out to be the son of } 


Am I not to | 


I shall make Sir Rupert § 


$ Lady Thetford. And yet it seemed strangely 
; his place, for it might have begn one of those 
‘ lusty old Thetfords, framed and glazed up stairs, 
’ stepped out of the canvas, and dressed in the 
‘fashion of the day. 
; ‘Very bad taste all the same,” the proud old 
‘colonel thought, with a frown; “very bad taste 
}on the part of Sir Rupert. I shall speak to him 
} on the subject presently.” 
} He stood in silence beside his daughter, look- 
sing down ai the marble face. May, shivering 
:drearily in a large shawl, and looking like a 
‘wan little spirit, was speaking in whispers to 
3 Aileen. 
} We persuaded Rupert—Mr. Legard and I~ 
$to go and lie down; he has neither eaten nor 
> slept since his mother died. Oh, Aileen! Iam 
so sorry for you!” 
} Tush!” raising one tremulous hand and turn- 
ing away; “she was as dear to me as my own 
} mother could have been! Don’t think of me.” 
$ “Shall we not see Sir Rupert?” the colonel 
;asked. ‘TI should like to, particularly.” 
. «ZI think not—unless you remain for some 
‘hours. He is completely worn out, poor fellow!” 
«Tow comes that young man here, Miss Ever- 
‘ard?” nodding in the direction of Mr. Legard, 
-who had withdrawn to a remote corner. “He 
may be a very especial friend of Sir Rupert’s— 
, but don’t you think he pre&umes on that friend- 
ship?” 

Miss Everard’s eyes flashed angrily. 

“No, sir! I think nothing of the sort! Mr. 
‘ Legard has a perfect right to be in this room, 
or any other room at Thetford Towers. It is 
; by Rupert's particular request he remains!” 
; The colonel frowned again, and turned his 
) back upon the speaker. 
> Aileen,” he said, hanghtily, “as Sir Rupert 
‘is not. visible, nor likely to be for some time, 


2 
2 
2 
> 
5 
> 


daughter to Thetford Towers next morning. | perhaps you had better not linger. To-morrow, 
With bated breath, and beating heart, and noise- { after the funeral, I shall speak to bim very 


less tread, Aileen Jocyln entered the house of } 


mourning, which yesterday she had thought to ° 


enter a bride. 
lay, the brilliant morning 


> seriously.” 


Miss Jocyln arose. She would rather have 


Dark and still, and desolate it } lingered, but she saw her father’s annoyed face, 
light shut out, un- } 


sand obeyed him immediately. She bent and 


broken silence everywhere. } kissed the cold, white face. awful with the dread 


“And this is the end of earth, its glory and | 


its bliss,” Aileen thought, as she followed her ? 
father slowly up stairs, ‘the solemn wonder of ; 
the winding-sieet and the grave.” 


majesty of death. 
“For the last time, my friend, my mother,” 
she murmured, ‘‘until we meet in heaven.” 
She drew her veil over he» face to hide her 
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falling tears, and silently followed the stern and § his eyes softening with infinite love; ‘‘in half 
displeased Indian officer down stairs, and out ? an hour my fate shall be decided. Let that fate 
of the house. She looked back wistfully once ; be what it may, I shall be true to you while life 
at the gray, old ivy-grown fagade; but who was 3 lasts.” go 

to tell her of the weary, weary months and years; With these enigmatical words, he followed 
that would pass before she crossed that stately } the colonel into the library, and the polished 
threshold again. ‘ oaken door closed between him and Aileen. 

It was a very grand and imposing ceremonial, 
that burial of Lady Thetford; and side by side 
with the heir, clad in deepest mourning, walked 
the unknown painter, Guy Legard. Col. Jocyln 
was not the only friend of the family shocked Haxr an hour had passed. 
and scandalized on this occasion. What could Up and down the long drawing-room Aileen 
Sir Rupert mean? And what did Mr. Legard 3 wanered, aimlessly, restlessly, carelessly, op- 
mean by looking ten times more like the old ; pressed with an overwhelming dread of, she 
Thetferd race thanSir Noel’s own son and heir? } knew not what, a prescience of evil, vague as it 

It was a miserable day, this day of the funeral, } was terrible. The dark gloom of the rainy 
with a low complaining wind sishing wearily {evening was not darker than that brooding 
through the yew-trees, and a dark, slanting ; shadow in her deep, dusky eyes. 
rain lashing the sodden earth. There was a3 In the library Col. Jocyln stood facing his 
sky of lead hanging low like a pall; and it was } son-in-law elect, staring like a man bereft of 
almost dark, in the rainy afternoon gloaming, ‘his senses. The melancholy, half light coming 
when Col. Jocyln and Sir Rupert Thetford stood ; wanly through the oriel window by which he 
alone before the village church. Lady Thetford } stood, fell full upon the face of Rupert Thet- 
slept with the rest of the name in the stony : ford, white and cold, and set as marble. 
vaults; the fair-haired artist stood in the porch ; ““My God!” the Indian officer said, with wild 
looking at the slanting lines of rain, and Sir } eyes of terror and affright, “what is this you 
Rupert, with a face wan, and stern, and spec- } are telling me?” 
tral, in the dying daylight, stood face to face “The truth, Col. Jocyln—the simple truth. 
with the colonel. $ Would to heaven I had kvown it years ago—this 

shameful story of wrong-doing and misery!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
PARTED. 





“A private interview,” the colonel was re- 


peating; ‘‘most certainly, Sir Rupert. Will you “IT don’t comprehend—I can’t comprehend 
come with me to Jocyln Hall? My daughter } this impossible tale, Sir Rupert.” 
will wish to see you.” ; «That is a misnomer now, Col. Jocyln. Iam 


The young man nodded, went back a moment } na longer Sir Rupert.” 
to speak to Legard, and then followed the colonel; “Do you mean to say you credit this wild 
into the carriage. The drive was a very silent } story of a former marriage of Sir Noel’s? Do 
one—dark gloom lay on the faces of the two } you really believe your late governess to have 
men. A vague, chilling presentiment of im-} been your father’s wife?” 
pending evil on the Indian officer; as he mn ‘“<T believe it, colonel. I have facts and state- 
easily watched the young man who had so} ments, and dying words to prove it. On my 
nearly been his son. father’s death-bed; he made my mother swear 

Aileen JocylIn, roaming like a restless ghost ; to tell the truth, to repair the wrong he had 
through the lonely, lofty rooms, saw them alight, done; to seek out his son, concealed by his 
and come out to the hall to meet her betrothed. ‘ valet, Vyking, and restore him to his rights! 
She held out both hands shyly and wistfully, ; My mother never kept that promise—the cruel 
looking up, half in fear, in that rigid, death- $ wrong done to herself was too bitter; and at 
white face of her lover. {my birth she resolved never to keep it. I 

“¢ Aileen!” } should not atone for the sin of my father; his 

He took the hands, and held them fast a mo- { elder son should never deprive her child of his 
ment; then dropped them, and turned to the : birthright. My poor mother! You know the 
colonel. cause of that mysterious trouble which fell upon 

‘Now, Col. Jocyln.” >her at my father’s death, and which darkened 

The colonel led the way into the library. Sir } her life to the last. Shame, remorse, anger— 
Rupert paused a moment on the threshold to ; Shame for herself--a wife only in name; re- 
answer Aileen’s pleading glance. ;morse for her broken vow to the dead, and 
“Only for a few moments, Aileen,” he said, } anger against that erring dead man,” 
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“But you told me she had hunted him up } } The heir of Thetford Towers, honorably born, [ 


and provided for him,” 
colonel. 


said the mystified ; ; consented she should marry; but, dearly as | 


love her, I would see her dead at my feet before 


“Yes; she saw an advertisement in a London ; she should mate with one who was nameless and 


paper, calling upon Vyking to take charge of $ impoverished. 
Now 
Vyking, the valet, had been transported for 
house-breaking long before that, and my mother 
There could ‘be 


the boy he had left twelve years before. 


answered the advertisement. 
no doubt the child was the child Vyking had 


taken charge of—Sir Noel Thetford’s rightful 


heir. My mother left him with the painter, 


Legard, with whom he grew up, whose name 


he took; and he is now at Thetford Towers.” 

“TI thought the likeness meant something,” 
muttered the colonel under his mustache, “his 
paternity is plainly enough written in his face. 
And so,” raising his voice, ‘Mrs. Weymore re- 
cognized her son. Really, your story runs like 
a melo-drama, where the hero turns out to be 
a duke, and his mother knows the strawberry 
mark on his arm. Well, sir, if Mrs. Weymore 
is Sir Noel’s rightful widow, and Guy Legard 
his rightful son and heir—pray what are you?” 

The colorless face of the young man turned } 
dark-red for an instant, then whiter than be- 
fore. 

“My mother was as truly and really Sir 
Noel’s wife as woman can be the wife of man 
in the sight of heaven. The crime was his; the 
shame and suffering hers; the atonement mine. 
Sir Noel’s elder son shall be Sir Noel’s heir—I ‘ 
will play usurper no longer. To-morrow I leave 
St. Gosport; the day after England, never, per- 
haps, to return.” 


“You are mad,” Col. Jocyln said, turning 
very pale; ‘“‘you do not mean it.” 
“T am not mad, and I do mean it. I may be } 


unfortunate; but, I pray God, never a villain! 
Right is right; 
heir—not I!” 

“And Aileen?” Col. Jocyln’s 
and rigid as iron as he spoke his daughter's ; 
name. 


Rupert Thetford turned away his changing ; 


face, quite ghastly now. 
“Tt shall be as she says. 


right.” 

“It shall be as I say,” returned Col. Jocyln, 
with a voice that rang, and an eye that flashed. 
‘‘My daughter comes of a proud and stainless 


race, and never shall she mate with one less } 
It won’t $ ‘it is I who have robbed you, unwittingly, for 
too many years. 


stainless. Hear me out, young man. 
do to fire up—plain words are best suited to a 
plain case. All that has passed betwixt you 
and Miss Jocyln must be as if it had never been. 


my brother Guy is the rightful ; 


pies turned dark $ 


Aileen is too noble { 
and just herself not to honor me for doing | 


You said just now the atone- 
ment was yours—you said right; go, and never 
return.” 

He pointed to the door; the young man, stonily 
still, took his hat. 

‘Will you not permit your daughter, Col. 
Jocyin, to speak for herself?” he said, at the 
door. 

“No, sir. 1 know my daughter—my proud, 
high-spirited Aileen, and my answer is hers, 
I wish you good-night.” - 

; He swung round abruptly, turning his back 
upon his visitor. Rupert Thetford, without one 
; word, turned and walked out of the house. 

The bewildering rapidity of the shocks he 
had received had stunned him—he could not 
feel the pain now. There was a dull sense of 
aching torture over him from head to foot—but 
the acute edge was dulled; he walked along 
through the black night like a man drugged 
;and stupified. He was only conscious intensely 
Sof one thing—a wish to get away, never to set 
‘ foot in St. Gosport again. 
¥ Like one walking in his sleep, he reached 
; 








Thetford Towers, his old home, every tree and 
stone of which was dear to him. He entered at 
once, passed into the drawing-room, and found 
Guy, the artist, sitting before the fire, staring 
‘ blankly into the coals; and May Everard, roam- 
i ing restlessly up and down, the firelight falling 
$ dully on her black robes and pale, tear-stained 
‘face. Both started at his entrance—all wet, and 
} wild, and haggard; but neither spoke. There 
was that in his face which froze the words on 
} their lips. 
“T am going away to-morrow,” he said, ab- 
i ruptly, leaning against the mantle, and looking 
‘at them with weird, spectral eyes. 
; May uttered a faint cry; Guy faced bim 
: almost fiercely. 
“Going away! What do you mean, Sir Ru- 
: pert? We are going away together, if you like.” 
‘*No; I go alone. You remain here, it is your 
place now.” 
; Never!” cried the young artist, passion. 
; ately—* ‘never! I will go out and die like a 
} dog, in a ditch of starvation, before I rob you 
{of your birthright!” 
«You reverse matters,” said Rupert Thetford; 


I promised my mother on her 


} death-bed, as she promised my father on his, 
{that you should have your right, and I will 
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keep that promise. Guy, dear old fellow! don’t } 
let us quarrel, now that we are brothers, after 
peing friends so long. Take what is your own; 
the world is all before me, and surely I am 
man enough to win my own way. Not one 
other word; you shall not come with me; you 
might as well talk to these stone walls and try 
to move them as tome. To-morrow I go, and 
go alone.” 

“Alone!” It was May who breathlessly re- 
peated the word. 

“Alone! All the ties that bound me here are 
broken; I go alone, and single-handed, to fight 
the battle of life. Guy, I have spoken to the 
rector about you—you will find him your friend 
and aider; and May is to make her home at 
the rectory. And now,” turning suddenly, and 
moving to the door, ‘‘as I start early to-mor- 
row, I believe I'll retire early. Good-night.” 

And then he was gone, and Guy and May 
were left staring at each other with blank faces. 

The storm of wind and rain sobbed itself out 
before midnight; and in the bluest of skies, 
heralded by banners of rosy clouds, rose up the 
sun next morning. Before that rising sun had 
gilded the tops of the tallest oaks in the park, 
he, who had so lately called it all his own, had 
opened the heavy oaken door and passed from 
Thetford Towers, as home, forever. The house 
was very still—no one had risen; he had left a 
note to Guy, with a few brief, warm words of 
farewell. 

“Better so,” he thought—“better so! He 
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lady, stately and tall, with a pale, proud face’ 
deep, dark eyes, solemn, shining, fathomless, 
like mountain tarns; floating dark ringlets, and 
a statuesque sort of beauty that was perfect in 
its way. She was dressed in trailing robes of 
crape and bombazine, and the face, turned to the 
moonlight, was cold and still as marble. 

She turned her eyes from the moonlit canal, 
down which dark gondolas floated to the music 
of the gay gondolier’s song; once, as an Eng- 
lish voice in the piazza below, sung a stave of a 
jingling barcarole, 





“Oh! gay we row where full tides flow! 
And hear our bounding pinnace ; 

And leap along where song meets song, 
Across the waves of Venice.” 

The singer, a tall young man, with a florid 
face, and yellow side whiskers, an unmistakable 
son of the “right little, tight little’ island, 
paused in his song, as another man, stepping 
through an open window, struck him an airy 
sledge-hammer slap on the back. 

“T ought to know that voice,” said the last 
comer. 

“‘Mortimer, my lad, how goes it?” 

“Stafford!” criedhe singer, seizing the out- 
stretched hand in a genuine English grip, 
“happy to meet you, old boy, in the land of 
romance! La Fabre told me you were coming— 
but who would look for you so soon? I thought 
you were doing Sorrento?” 

‘“‘Got tired of Sorrento,” said Stafford, taking 
his arm for a walk up and down the piazza; 
“there’s a fever there, too—quite an epidemic— 


and May will be happy together, for I know he} malignant typhus. Discretion is the better part 


loves her, and she him. The memory of my 


2 


of valor, where Sorrento fevers are concerned. 


leave-taking shall never come to cloud their } I left.” 


united lives.” 


«When did you reach Venice?” asked Mor- 


One last backward glance at the eastern win- ? timer, lighting a segar. 


dows turning to gold; at the sea blushing back 


‘An hour ago; and now who’s here? Any 


the first glance of the day-king; at the waving 3 one I know?” 


trees and swelling meadows, and gray, old ivy- 


“Lots. The Cholmonadeys, the Lythons, the 


grown front, and then he had passed down the} Howards, of Leighwood; and, by-the-by, they 
avenue, out through the massive entrance-gates, } have with them the Marble Bride.” 


and was gone. 





CHAPTER XV. 
AFTER FIVE YEARS. 


“The which?” asked Mr. Stafford. 

“The Marble Bride, the Princess Frostina, 
otherwise Miss Aileen Jocyln, of Jocyln Hall, 
Devonshire. You knew the old colonel, I think— 


Moonttent falling like a silvery veil over > he died over a year ago, you remember.” 


Venice—a crystal clear crescent in a purple 


“Ah, yes! Tremember. Is she here with the 


° ‘ a 5 * 
sky shimmering on palace and prison, churches, } Howards, and as handsome as ever, no doubt?” 


squares and canals, on the gliding gondolas, ? 


‘Handsome, to my mind, with an uplifted and 


and the flitting forms passing like noiseless ; unapproachable sort of beauty. A fellow might 


shadows to and fro. 

A young lady leaned from a window of a vast 
Venitian hotel, gazing thoughtfully at the sil- 
ver-lighted landscape, so strange, so unreal, so 


dream-like to her unaccustomed eyes. A young} Aileen, and all in vain.” 


Vout. LIV.—28 





{as soon love some bright particular star, etc., 


as the fabulously wealthy heiress of all the 
Jocylns. She has no end of suitors—all the 
best men here bow at the shrine of the ice-cold 
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“You among the rest, my friend?” with a hands pressed themselves tight over the throb. 

light laugh. : bing heart. As they went in off the balcony, 
“No, by Jove!” cried Mr. Mortimer; ‘that she slid from her seat and held up her clasped 

sort of thing, the marble style, you know, never 3 hands to the luminous night sky. 

was to my taste. I admire Miss Jocyln im- “Hear me, oh, God!” the white lips cried, 

mensely; just as I do that moon up there, with § «I, who have aided in wrecking a noble heart, 

no particular desire ever to get nearer.” hear me, and help me to keep my vow! I offer 

‘“What was that story I heard once, five years } my whole life in atonement for the cruel and 
ago, about a broken engagement? Wasn’t Thet- ; wicked past. If he dies, I shall go to my graye 
ford of that ilk the hero of the tale? The ro- } his unwedded widow. If he lives-——” 
mantic Thetford, who resigned his title and Her voice faltered and died out, her face 
estate to a mysteriously-found elder brother, }drooped forward on the window-sill, and the 
you know. - The story rang through the papers 3 flashing moonlight fell like a benediction on 
and the clubs at the time like wildfire, and set 3 the bowed young head. 
the whole country talking, I remember. She 
was engaged to him, wasn’t she, and broke off?” 4 = 

“So goes the story—but who knows? I re- CHAPTER XVI. 
collect that odd affair perfectly well; it was AT SORRENTO. 
like the melo-dramas on the sunny side of the Tue low light in the western sky was dying 
Thames. I know the ‘mysteriously-found elder } out; the bay of Naples lay rosy in the haze of 
brother,’ too—very fine fellow, Sir Guy Thet- 3 the dying day; the soft, sweet wind floated 
ford, and married to the prettiest little wife the § over the waters; the fishing-boats were coming 
sun shines on. I must say Rupert Thetford be-} in; and on this scene an invalid, looking from 
haved wonderfully well in that unpleasant busi- {a window high up on the sea-washed cliff at 
ness; very few men wougd do as he did—they 3 Sorrento, gazed languidly. 
would, at least, have made a fight for the title For he was surely an invalid who sat in that 
and estates. By-the-way, I wonder what ever } window chair and gazed at the wondrous Italian 
became of him?” sea, and that lovely Italian sky. Surely an in- 

“T left him at Sorrento,” said Stafford, coolly. { valid, with that pallid face, those spectral, hol- 

“The deuce you did! What was he doing } low eyes, those sunken cheeks, those bloodless 
there?” lips; surely an invalid, and one but lately risen 

“Raving in the fever; so the people told me } from the very gates of death, a pale shadow, 
with whom he stopped. I just discovered he } worn and weak as a child. 
was in the place as I was about to leave it. He As he sits there, where he has sat for hours, 
had fallen very low, I fancy; his pictures didn’t lonely and alone, the door opens, and an English 
sell, I suppose; he has been in the painting line } face looks in—the face of an Englishman of the 
since he ceased to be Sir Rupert, and the world § lower classes. 
has gone against him. Rather hard on him to ‘A visitor fer you, sir—just come, and a-foot; 
lose fortune, title, home, bride, and all at one? lady, sir. She will not give her name. 
fell swoop. Some women there are who would ; but wishes to see you most particular, if you 
go with their plighted husbands to beggary; $ please.” 
but I suppose the lovely Aileen is not one of ; ‘‘A lady! To see me?” 

* them.” 

“And so you left him ill of the fever? Poor 
fellow!” 

‘Dangerously ill.” 

“And the people with whom he is will take 
very little care of him. He’s as good as dead. 
Let us go in—I want to have a look at the latest The young man in tke chair started, half rose, 
English papers.” and then sunk back; a wild, eager light lit in 

The two men passed in, out of the moonlight, } the hollow eyes. 
off the piazza, all unconscious that they had had ‘Let her come in, I will see her.” 

a listener. The pale watcher in the trailing’ The man disappeared; there was an instant’s 
black robes searcely heeding them at first, had { pause, then a tall, slender figure, draped and 
grown more and more absorbed in the careless { veiled in black, entered alone. 

conversation. She caught her breath in quick, The visitor stood still. Once more the invalid 
short gasps, the dark eyes dilated, the slender } attempted to rise, once more his strength failed 
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The invalid opens his great, dark eyes in 
3 wonder as he speaks. 
“Yes, sir; an English lady, sir, dressed in 
| 
3 





black, and a wearing of a thick veil. She asked 
for Mr. Rupert Thetford, as soon as she see me, 
as plain, as plain, sir e 
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sudden motion. 

«My God, Aileen!” 

“Rupert!” 

She was on her knees before him, lifting her 
suppliant hands. 

“Forgive me! Forgive me! I have seemed 
the most heartless and cruel of women! Lut { 
too, have suffered. I am base and unworthy; 
but, oh! forgive me, if you can!” 


her eyes, 
and went to his very heart. 

“I have been so wretched, so wretched all 
these miserable years! Whilst my father lived, 


) 
2 
5 
3 
5 
2 
§ 
2 
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The old love, stronger than death, shone in} 
plead in her passionate, sobbing voice, $ 


him. The lady threw back her veil with a { delicious ‘silence, whilst they watched antes 


} the late- -rising moon climbiug the misty hills 
above Castellamare. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
AT HOME. 

AnoTurr sunset, red and gorgeous, over swell- 
ing English meadows, waving trees, and grassy 
terrace, lighting up with its crimson radiance 
the gray forest of Thetford Towers. 

In the pretty, airy summer drawing-room, 
this red sunset streams through open western 


>It falls on the bright-haired, girlish figure, 


windows, kindling everything into living light. 
2 
; 


I would not disobey his stern command, that I ; dressed in floating white, seated in an arm-chair 
was never to attempt to see or hear from you, in the center of the room, too childish-looking, 
and at his death I could not. You seemed lost } ; you might fancy, at first sight, to be mamma to 
to me and to the world. Only by the moves | > that fat baby she holds in her lap; but she is 
accident 1 heard in Venice you were here, and ; not a bit too childish. And that is papa, tall and 
il—dying. I lost no time; I came hither at} ; handsome, and happy, who leans over the chair 
once, hoping against hope to find you alive. } and looks as men do look on what is the apple 


Thank God I did come! Oh, Rupert! Rupert! 
for the sake of the past, forgive me!” 

“Forgive you!” and he tried to raise her. 
“Aileen—darling! 

His weak arms encircled her, and the pale lips 
pressed passionate kisses on the tear-wet face. 
So, whilst the red glory of the sunset lay on} 
the sea, and till the silver stars — led the 
sky, the reunited lovers sat in the soft haze, 
Adam and Eve may have inthe loveliness of es 

“How long since you left England?” Rupert 
asked, at length. 
“Two years ago; poor papa died in the South 
of France. You mustn’t blume him too much, 


$99 


Rupert.” 

“My dearest, we will talk of blaming no one. 
And Guy and May are married? I knew they } 
would be.” ; 

“Did you? I was so surprised when I read 
corresponded—she was frantically angry with } 
Do they know you are here?” 

and [ am constantly >} 


me. 
“No, I rarely write, 
moving about; 
beloved in St. Gosport. 
England, one of these days, my darling, and 
give them the greatest surprise they have re- 


really was.” 

she remembered so well. Tears of joy filled 
the beautiful upturned eyes. 

“And you will go back? Oh, Rupert! 
needed but this to complete my happiness!” 


it 





itin the Times; for you know May and I never } 


but I know Guy is very much } 
We will go back to? 


ceived since Sir Guy Thetford learned who he 


He smiled as he said it—the old bright smile } 


He drew her closer, and then there was a long ! 


} of their eye, and the pride of their heart. 

“It’s high time baby was christened, Guy,” 
Lady Thetford—for, of course, Lady Thetford 
it is—was saying; ‘‘and, do you know, I’m really 
ata loss for a name. You won’t let me call 
him Guy, and I shan’t call him Noel—and so 
what is it to be?” 

«Rupert, of course,” Sir Guy suggests; and 
little Lady Thetford pouts. 

‘He doesn’t deserve the compliment. Shabby 
fellow! To keep wandering about the world as 
} he does, and never to answer one’s letters; and 
} IT sent hir. half a ream last time, if I sent him 
3a sheet, telling all about baby, and asking him 
$ to come and be godfather, and coaxing him with 
the eloquence of a female Demos—— what-you- 

may-call-him. And to think it should be all of 

no use! To think of not receiving a line in 
’ return! It is using me shamefully; and I don’t 
> believe I will call baby Rupert.” 
“Oh, yes you will, my dear! Well, Smithers, 
} what is it?” 
; For Mr. Smithers, the butler, stood in the 
door-way, with a very pale and startled face. 

“Tt’s a gentleman—leastways a lady—least- 

a lady and gentleman. Qh! here they 
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ways 
come theirselves!” 

Mr. Smithers retired precipitately, still pale 
and startled of visage, as a gentleman, with a 
lady on his arm, stood before Sir Guy and Lady 
>} Thetford. 
$ There was a cry, a half shout, from the young 
> baronet, a wild shriek from the lady. She 
‘ sprung to her feet, and nearly dropped the pre- 
cious bal y. 
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“Rupert! Aileen!” 

She never got any further—this impetuous 
little Lady Thetford, for she was kissing first 
one, then the other, crying and laughing, and 
talking all in a breath. 

‘Oh! what a surprise this is! Oh, Rupert! 
I’m so glad, so glad to see you again! Oh, 
Aileen! I never, never hoped for this! Oh! 
good gracious, Guy, did you ever!” 

But Guy was wringing his brother's hand, 
with bright tears standing in his eyes, and quite 
unable to reply. 

«And this is the baby, May? The wonderful 
baby you wrote me so much about,” Mr. Ru- 
pert Thetford said. ‘A noble little fellow, 
upon my word; and a Thetford from top to toe. 
Am I in season to be godfather?” 

“Just in time; and we are going to call it 
Rupert; and I was just scolding dreadfully be- 
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It was such a delightful evening, so like oli 
times, and May in the possession of a baby, thy 
Rupert and Aileen nearly went delirious wig 
delight. 

‘And you are going to remain in England? 
Sir Guy eagerly asked, when he had heard, 
resume of those past five years. ‘Going to re. 
side at JocyIn Hall?” 

“Yes; and be neighbors, if you will ly 
ms; 

“Oh! Iam so glad!” 

“T promised Aileen; and now, now I am will. 
ing to be at home in England,” and he lookej 
fondly at his wife. 

“It is just like a fairy-tale,” said May. 

“We havn’t yet been to Jocyln Hall. We 
came at once here, too see this prodigy of 





hbabies—my wonderful little namesake.” 


Very late that night, when the reunited friends 


cause you hadn’t answered my letter, never } sought their chambers, May lifted her golde: 


dreaming that you were coming to answer it in 
person! I would as soon have expected the man 
inthe moon. And Aileen, too! And to think 
you should be married, after all! Oh! gracious 
me! Do sit down and tell me all about it!” 


head off the pillow, and looked at her husband 
entering the room. 

“It’s so very odd, Guy,” slowly and drowsily, 
“to think that, after all, a Rupert Thetford 
should be Sir Noe’s Heir.” 
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BY MARIE 


8. LADD. 





Tus wind drove hard across the bay, 
Lashing the waves to foam; 

And threat‘ning clouds, in dark array, 
Surged o’er high Heaven's dome. 


And while the storm fell heavily, 
One of our little band, 

Was tossing on the restless sea, 
Out many leagues from land. 

In gloom we watched the wind that swept 
Around in antics wild; 

And in our fear we would have wept, R 
But for a little child, 2 


werrrrrrrcrrrrr ccc ree rrcctece 


Who pressed ner forehead, with a sigh, 
Upon the window pane, 

Yet softly turned a beaming eye 
Out on the beating rain. 


“The clouds are heavy overhead, 
But that will soon pass by; 

And God will send the light,” she cried, 
“To play along the sky.” 


With such a trustful smile she turned, 
It lent her features grace; 

And we in humble wonder learned 
A lesson from her face. 
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THE BROKEN-HEARTED ONE. 


BY LUTHWUER 


GRIGGS. 


I saw her erst in the merry Spring, 
In the month of buds and flowers, 
When, with melody and the voice of song, 
So lightly sped the hours. 


Her step was light and buoyant 
As the dream of early love; 

While in her eye the star of hope 
Gleamed radiant from above. 


Her laugh was as the gushing note 
Of the song-bird’s joyous strain; : 





Her eyes wore the gladsome look of youth, 
Which ne’er comes back again. 


Once more I sought her queenly form, 
In Summer's gorgeous bloom; 

They told me, by the murmuring stream 
She lay, ‘neath a marble tomb! 


Grief-worn her spirit passed from earth, 
Ere life had searce begun; 

And they laid away so tenderly, 
The broken-hearted one. 
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CHRISTMAS AT MAPLEWOOD. 





BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





Ir was mid-winter down at Maplewood Farm; ; If you don’t, however, I think Susie Hastings 
the hills white with snow, and the branches of } will. I must drive by and drop her the news. 
the giant elms, that stood guard round the old | Good-by.” 
farm-house, brown and bare. The afternoon Lizzie compressed her lips, and went on 
upon which our little story opens was in Decem-} pounding her spices. What did she care? 
ber—a clear, crisp afternoon, with a cloudless} Cousin John and she had been play-fellows, 
sky, and a low, dazzling sun, dropping down all >and school-mates, and fast friends in years 
too soon behind the dark pine-ridge that belted } gone by. John always made a pet of her; he 
the western horizon. brought her the reddest apples, and the largest 

Squire Marvin and his boys were down in? nuts; and drew her on his sled in winter; and 
the hollow gathering up pine-faggots; the old } swam the lake to get her water-lilies in summer 
roan mare standing meditatively in the sun-; when he was a boy; and in riper years they 
shine, while they heaped the wagon with the attended the same singing-school, and sat in 
rich resinous wood. At home, in the kitchen, } the same pew at church. Engaged, lookers-on 
Mrs. Marvin and Lizzie were elbow deep in cakes pronounced them; but, for ali their intimacy, 
and pumpkin-pies. no love-word had yet passed between them. 

“Bring me that spice in the left-hand corner} When John left home, to read law in a distant 
of the blue chest, Lizzie,” Mrs. Marvin was say- } town, his last visit was to Maplewood, and he 
ing; ‘‘and a few more of the golden pipins; we left a plain gold ring with Lizzie as a keepsake; 
must get about the mince-pies now—father } and through the dreary months of his absence, 
wouldn’t think it was Christmas if he had no} she had never once removed it from her finger. 
mince-pies.” He was coming home now! The news had 

But just as Lizzie was going out to do her} made her cheeks bloom with delight; but 
errand, she was stopped in the door-way by a down in her hidden heart was a little thorn 
visitor. Cousin Simon, from Sleepy Hollow, a} that spoiled all her pleasure. John had not 
young giant standing six feet in his boots. He} written one line to her during his absence—she 
had come to town with a sleigh full of skins and } did not mind that so much; but he had written 
furs, and just dropped in to say that his father } to Susie Hastings, that was what stung her, and 
end mother wanted them all down at Sleepy } to the very quick, too. Miss Pamelia Perkins, 
Hollow on Christmas-day. The old man had} the village gossip, was the bearer of this delect- 
taken a fancy to gather all his living relatives } able information. 
together on that day, and treat them to the big- “Well, Lizzie,” she said, one day, flouncing 
gest kind of a dinner. in, and taking out her roll of knitting-work, 

«You'll not fail to come now,” the young man } “when did you hear from John?” 

“They had a letter at Sleepy Hollow last 
week,” Lizzie answered, quietly, ‘and he was 





urged, at parting; ‘father’s set his heart on} 
having you all together—’twill be the last time, 
he says; and the old lady’s making wonderful } doing well.” 

preparations, I tell you. We shall have a gay “He don’t write to you, then? I thought you 
time; and John's coming home, too. I forgot to }.corresponded, in course, being as you kept com- 
mention that John’s coming home, Lizzie.” pany so long.” 

Lizzie overturned the spices she was pound- Lizzie vouchsafed no answer. She went on, 
ing, and grew rosy red to the very roots of her “Susie Hastings had a letter on Thursday—l 
pretty brown hair; then bridling and shaking } was there when it came. He writes to her 
down that same pretty hair with a coquettish } regular, I b’leive.” 
toss of the head, Lizzie asked no questions relative to the mat- 

‘Well, what if he is?” she responded. ter, but the remembrance of it rankled in her 

Cousin Simon winked knowingly as he pinched } heart like a thorn, But she made up her mind 
her cheek. } to go to Sleepy Hollow with thgrest, and in the 
“Nothing at all, little coz,” he replied, teas- } excitement of getting up appropriate apparel 


ingly, “only I thought you might care to know. ' she half forgot her vexation. Her dress was 
439 
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exquisite—an all wool merino of the richest } mean in him, after keepin’ company with Lizzie 
and warmest crimson, trimmed with sparkling § so long—I know it makes her feel bad.” 
bugles and dainty lace, and a comb set with} “Don’t worry yourself, Miss Pamelia,” saiq 
pearls to keep back her silken tresses. When} Mrs. Marvin, smilingly. ‘John will be sure to 
the last stitch was set, she put them away in} do right—he and Lizzie are cousins, and will 
the great, oaken chest; and the silly child would } always be good friends. I don’t think Lizzie’s 
creep up a dozen times a day, and raise the} much troubled about his attentions to Susie.” 
heavy lid to feast her eyes on their beauty. } She spoke this last sentence in rather a loud 
Christmas-eve came at last. The great, double- } tone, that it might reach Lizzie’s ear. She was 
horse sleigh was drawn up before the door, ready } just returning with the cake and wine; but she 
to make a sharp start for Sleepy Hollow on the did not need her mother’s warning. Her brown 
morrow. Just hefore the clear, wintery sunset, } eyes were bright and tearless, and her lip wore 
Miss Pamelia dropped in. 3a scornful curl, which said plainer than words, 
“Tve been running round all the afternoon,” that she was utterly indifferent to cousin John. 
she began, seating herself in the best arm-chair,} But that night, in her own room, with her 
and putting out her heavy shoes before the fire, } face buricd in the pillow, she gave way to her 
“‘wishing my neighbors a merry Christmas; and } grief, and wept and sobbed like a child. 
I couldn’t think o’ slighting you, Miss Marvin,} “‘ Mother!” 


; . 3 ‘ ' 
though I shouldn’t wonder if the tramp don’t } ‘Well, dear?” 
gie’ me my death o’ cold. The Snow’s as slick} The sleigh was at the door, the horses champ- 
2s . . . . . 
as butter, antl the wind cuts like a knife. I'm} ing at their bits, and sending out little thrills 


jest from Miss Herkamp’s; but they’re all heels } of tinkling melody, in the early Christmas light. 

over head a cooking and cleaning, and I might } The boys were already seated, and Squire Marvin 

as well o’ spared myself the trouble o’ going, for } Was impatiently awaiting his wife. 

all the comfort I had.” > ‘Mother!’’called Lizzie’s voice, plaintive and 
Mrs. Marvin smiled, and said, “Indeed!” and } tremulous, “I cannot go—please let me stay.” 

Miss Painelia went on. } Mrs. Marvin turned, and looked for a moment 
“They never was much, them Herkamps; > at the sad, young face; then she drew the droop- 

they're a tight-fisted, stingy set; and many be? ing form to her bosom, and kissing her in 

the mouthful they’ve eat in our house when my ; silence, turned and left her. 

poor father was alive. Ah, me! Christmas was} ‘Where's Lizzie?” questioned the squire; 

Christmas then. Why, Miss Marvin, if you'll > “why don’t she hurry?” 

b'leive me, my father had more for one night’s; “‘She’s not going—there, father, let her stay, 

handings round than some folks have for their} and ask no questions now,” replied his wife. 


whole Christmas; but I s’pose you'll have a} He looked puzzled a moment, then nodding his 
grand time down at Sleepy Hollow? You're; head from side to side, he jumped into the 
all going?” : sleigh, and the horses pranced off, filling all 


“Yes, we intend to go—uncle wishes all his > the Maplewood vallies with a chime of bells. 
relatives to be there.” Lizzie closed her ears to the sound with heroic 

“What for? Is he going to make his will? ? determination; and forcing back the hot tears 
By-the-by, Lizzie, John’s come home—I saw? that well-nigh blinded her, she sat herself to 


} work—employment, just then, being the only 


him up at Miss Hastings’ this morning.” 
Eizzie was fishing up doughnuts from aseeth-? thing that could save her from breaking down 
g g g g 


ing cauldron before the fire; but as Miss Pame-} into absolute despair. She tidied up the kitchen, 





lia delivered this piece of intelligence, she let the ; 


ladle fall, scattering the brown nuts over the car- 

pet, and scalding her hands with the hot lard. 
Lizzie,” said her mother, gently, coming to 

her relief, ‘“‘let me finish these, and do you go 


and bind up your hand; and then bring a glass } 


of wine and a bit of cake for Miss Pamelia”’ 

She obeyed in silence, and Miss Pamelia pro- 
ceeded to finish her gossip. 

“Yes,” she continued, meditatively, ‘John 
was over at Squire Hastings’ this morning, and 
it’s beginning to be buzzed about that he’s 
sparking Susie. If it’s true, I think it’s rale 


swept and dusted every room in the house, and 
, then she fell to sewing, singing all the while as 
> blithe as a bird. Never did the Maplewood- 
hills listen to sweeter melody. Of course, it was 
a little dull to spend her Christmas all alone, 
and be cheated out of her visit; but she did not 
care a straw about John—not she. 

3ut when the day began to wane, and the 
bright, Christmas sun hung low above the gloomy 
pine-ridge; when the shadows gathered in the 
old sitting-room, and the crickets began to chirp 
beneath the hearth, poor little Lizzie grew ter- 
, ribly lonely. Her work was all done; she had 
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_ See 
put up the chickens¢and fed her pigeons; and; ‘No buts in the question,” he continued : 
now she could do nothing but sit before the ? ‘not a word until you hear me. I did not write 
great log-fire and think. For a few moments ; to you because I wished to leave you entirely 
she struggled against these thoughts, but they $ free, to see if you would stand the test of ab- 
would come. She could see the great hall at ; sence, and not forget me. I wrote Susie Hast- 
Sleepy Hollow, the roaring fires, and the long $ ings because, her father being old and infirm, 
Christmas-table, with its brown turkeys and $ she attends to his business matters. I was there 
huge plum-puddings; and all her young cousins, > yesterday morning, to close a bargain with him 
so guy and happy. Would they miss her? 3 for the snuggest, loveliest little nest of a cottage 
Would any one call her name? Of course not. in the whole State. I should have been at 
John had Susie Hastings to care for. He had? Maplewood to-day, but I had pressing matters 
forgotten the days when he used to call her; to look after. Aad now, you precious, mis- 
his “darling.” 3 trusting, jealous little darling, if I had time, ’'d 
The retrospect was too trying, the brave little 3 kiss every brown curl on your head. There, 
heart gave way, and sliding down to the floor, 3 not a word, you are mine; I wouldn’t hear, 
she buried her face in the cushions of the old} ‘No,’ if you were to say it. So hurry, now, 
arm-chair, and let the tears, that had been 3 they are waiting for us at Sleepy Hollow. Run, 
making her poor little head ache and throb all} and dress as fast as you can, but nicely, too, 
° dear—for you are to be a bride to-night.” 
Lizzie turned back in wide-eyed wonder. 
“Yes, a, bride, darling; your father and 
> mother are willing, and mine are anxious, and 
the parson is in readiness—you will not object?” 
Her cheeks bloomed like blush-roses; but she 
ran up to her room, and diving into the great 
> chest, brought out the red merino, with its 
sparkling bugles, and dainty laces, and the little 
the frosty air—but Lizzie did not hearken. } pearl comb that was to hold back the tresses 
Soon after a step upon the porch—Dick’s, of } from her fair, sweet face. She was not a 
course; he was bringing in the morning wood; > fashionable woman, and John did not have to 
but presently a strong arm raised the droop- > wait long. In a very few moments she was at 
- his side, tucked away in the buffalo-robes, and 
? the horses were going like the wind. 
> «You little silly, you,” whispered Susie Hast- 
body's bosom. ; ings, as she conducted her up stairs. “You 
“Oh! cousin John!” ; wanted to make a bride of me, did you—you 
“My darling! My little pet-bird crying and ; and Miss Pamelia together? Bridemaid, that’s 
sobbing this way all by yourself! Did you 3} my place, little one.” 
think [I had forgotten you? Did you think I} And that night, in the light of the blazing 
’ wood-fire, in the sight of hoary grandsires and 


day, flow like Aprilrain. The yellow, Christmas $ 
sun dropped lower and lower; the little, brown 3 
birds went twittering home to the hedges; it 3 
would soon be niglt—and then, what a jolly 
time at Sleepy Hollow! How gayly Susie would ; 
dance, in her handsome blue silk, costlier and 3 
prettier by far than her poor little red merino 3 
lying up in the great oak chest. 3 
There came a merry burst of sleigh-bells on 3 

>] 


ing little figure, and, sobbing and _ startled, 
Lizzie looked up into a smiling, bearded face, 
and felt horself clasped irresistibly to some- 


could ever love any one but yourself, Lizzie?” 

Lizzie straightened herself, checks and®eyes } blooming cousins, cousin John received his 
blazing—her heart as proud as it was tender. { bride—and the Christmas stars never looked 
* she began. > down upon a fairer one. 
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AN EXILE’S WOE. 





BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 





May be our age’s tomb. 
We need not leave our homes, to know 
How bitter is an exile’s woe. 


"Tis hard to leave our native home 
To go in want and care; 

Forced on a foreign shore to roam, 
Doubtful of refuge there. 

Yet those who feel this only, know 

But little of an exile’s woe. 


When, clasping hands we loved to hold, 
We meet no pressure there ; 

When hearts that prized us once grow cold, 
Or other image bear; 

Then, then, indeed, we learn to know 

The fullness of an exile’s woe. 
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The scenes our childhood frolicked o'er, 
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Around our youth may bloom; 
The earth our infant steps that bore, 
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LINDSAY MOORE. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Tue dullest of dull days, that would neither She interrupted herself in her somewhat ob- 
clear or have the honesty to own that it was ill- } scurely-worded sentence to make a dash after 
tempered by indulging in a hearty rain-storm; } the kitten, while Lindsay stood by and laughed; 
it just sulked, and of all the forms that temper} and aunt Rhoda laughed, too, for that cat was 
can take, whether in humans or the weather, } treated like a spoiled child by both. 
that is the most aggravating. “Take my water-proof,” aunt Rhoda said, 

It was growing dusk now; there was not even} when she had captured her ball; it hangs on 
a break in the lowering gray cloud that spread } the rack.” 
across the sky. But a water-proof was Lindsay’s horror; so 

Lindsay Moore felt that she had put up with} she compounded for a shawl, which she threw 
matters just as long as it was possible; so she } over her arm, and calling to Ponto, started off 
suddenly stopped in her prowling up and down} through the grounds at a pace so rapid that 
the long veranda, and glancing into the hall to} aunt Rhoda had no time to call any more words 
make sure that aunt Rhoda was busy with her} of wisdom and advice after her—a habit of hers 
knitting, and such fancies as might condescend } when anybody started anywhere, from a sea 
to make her practical head their home, she 
darted down the steps, meaning, at least, to 
rush off to the river and back, even if she were Aunt and niece had lived together for a good 
drenched in the undertaking. many years in that quiet old house; for Lind- 

But, of course, Ponto woke up suddenly from ; say’s father had married again when she was 
a comfortable sleep in the door-way, probably } sixteen, and the step-mother was only too glad 
having chosen it as the spot where he would be } to convince Mr. Moore that it was quite right 
most in the way, and indulged in a series of} aunt Rhoda should be gratified in her wish to 
frisks and hearty barks, preparatory to joining } have with her the child of that neglected first 
his young mistress in her intended escapade. } wife, with whose history we have nothing to 
The noise he made roused aunt Rhoda from ; do—summed up, in fact, in that one sad word I 
her work and her revery. She called at once, 3 
“Lindsay! Lindsay!” 
“Oh! you old wretch!” muttered Lindsay, 
apostrophizing the dog, not her relative. 
“Lindsay!” repeated Miss Moore. Mercy on 
us, you don’t mean to go out! Why, it’s going to 
rain.” But Lindsay had borne it with a tolerable 
“So everybody has said since six o'clock this grace, enjoying such pleasures as came, and 
morning. My opinion is, they’ll keep on saying } living in her dreams when the reality appeared 
it indefinitely, for I don’t believe it will ever} too irksome and monotonous. 
rain or clear, either.” Anybody with a perception of character saw 
‘Don't be so unreasonable, Lindsay,” aunt ; all that in her frace—a pale, calm face, with a 
Rhoda remarked, in a mildly reproving way. ; reticent look about the mouth and great hazel 
“T won't hereafter, aunty,” Lindsay an-) eyes that were not calm at all, but full of pas- 
swered, with her merriest laugh; “but just now } sion and power—altogether a handsome woman; 
I feel that I must absolutely take a run to the} only an artist would have said she needed more 
river and back, or I shall become a lunatic be-; coloring. Happiness would have brought that; 
fore bedtime.” I mean some spell strong enough to have made 
‘At least, put something over you, then,” } her dreams living and real, to have swayed both 
said aunt Rhoda, rising and coming to the door, } heart and soul. Well, I think it sounds silly; 
dropping her ball of yarn, which the kitten’? but she needed to be in love, and the oppor- 
seized at once. ‘Mercy on us, child! going; tunity had not been granted. 
out with that muslin dress and no shawl, and it Things happen so oddly in this world, that 
looking as black——” you need not accuse me of being either sensa- 


voyage to the simpler act of leaving the room 
to go to bed. 





4 





have employed. 

Lindsay was twenty-five now; her father had 
been dead two years; her life had been without 
much light or s:hadow—destitute of great joys 
or griefs; the sort of tranquil existence with 
which the yous xre most impatient. 
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tional or improbable, when I say at this mo- } them all the way, evidently thinking the whole 
ment Lindsay Moore was running thoughtlessly { affair had been got up expressly for his amuse- 
forward to meet her fate. ment; and the noise he made brought out Miss 

She came out down by the river—a lovely {Moore and the cat; the former to exclaim at 
spot in sunshine or moonlight, but it looked } Lindsay, the latter with the full determination 











dismal now, as Paradise itself would have done of scratching Ponto’s nose—not that she dis- 
jn that gray gloom. ‘ liked him, but it was a little performance she 
ob- A boat was just putting into a cove a short went through at least once each day, apparently 
fter distance below the spot where she stood. Lind- $ on principle, as women nag most those of whom 
ed: say recognized the rector and the little craft } they are fondest. 
was with which he haunted the water every leisure But the sight of the rector and the stranger 
hour he could command. checked Miss Moore’s exclamations, and so sur- 
uid, There was somebody with him—a strange ‘prised kitty, who was of a curious disposition, 
on man; and as Lindsay looked a second time, they § that she forgot her intended assault upon Ponto’s 
were both walking toward her, and the rector } nose; and he took advantage of her forgetful- 
so was waving his handkerchief to attract her 3 ness, and nipped her tail till she performed a 
ew attention. war-dance of distress and wrath, and took re- 
off So up they came, and the rector called out, {fuge under the spinster’s virtuous skirts and 
hat “What are you doing here, you insane girl? ; nearly threw her Jown. 
“ds Don’t you sce that it’s going to rain at once. I There was a good deal of confusion and 
Ts was just about to make a run for it to your { laughter; and Mr. Dudley was presented to 
ea house and beg shelter for myself and my friend aunt Rhoda—and they all went into tea, kitty 


been the other way, but no matter,” concluded } postpone their quarrel until the meal was over. 


m « ff here, Mr. Dudley, Miss Moore. It ought to have and Ponto following, having wisely decided to 


od the rector, in a lower voice, for he had the odd Mr. Dudley had a letter of introduction to 
d- habit of thinking his thoughts aloud. aunt Rhoda from a friend. He was an old ac- 
ag So Miss Moore looked at Mr. Dudley, and $ quaintance of the rector’s, and had come up to 
dd became conscious that she was regarding the the quiet neighborhood to spend a few weeks, 
it handsomest man she had ever seen in her life jo rest——-he did not say from what; Lindsay 
‘0 —too handsome almost; one of those golden- } felt sure from very important and persistent 
st haired, blue-eyed, tawny-bearded men, whose } mental efforts. 

0 luck it is to get so much feminine worship in That evening was the commencement of Lind- 
I passing through this world. say Moore’s new life; you know, of course, that 


A tall, splendidly-built fellow, with an air of } is what I have been getting at—so I may as well 


pride that would not have misbecome Lucifer, ‘ tell you at once. 
t which made his deference to a woman whom he There was a whole month of pleasant days; 
; wished to please all the more charming. Such ; then Clement Dudley was going away; but be- 
a noble, grand look about him that one would § fore he went, “the old, old story” was whis- 


have sworn he never could have harbored a a by his lips, and went straight to Lindsay’s 
mean thought in his life; and that the dark soul—and she knew that she had come into pos- 
rings about his eyes, which added so much to { session of her kingdom at last; she loved and 
their beauty, were caused by hard study, or pa- } was beloved. 
tiently born trouble, or anything in the world The next morning Dudley was obliged to 
except dissipation. leave; but, brief as the time was, he found an 
And he was bowing to Lindsay, and the rec- 3 opportunity to lay his case before aunt Rhoda, 
tor was saying, who could not have refused Lindsay anything 
“Now there’s no time for ceremony—sce that ; if she had tried; and, moreover, she was quite 
black cloud coming up! We must make a run $ dazzled by the young fellow. I told you he was 
for it; Lindsay, take my arm.” sone of the men born to be petted and spoiled, 
The first thing was to get into the house be- § and worshiped by women. 
fore the rain caught them; so off they started He pleaded for an early marriage. The instant 
at a tremendous pace, and presently Mr. Dudley } he obtained a consent to any at all, he began 
quietly took possession of Lindsay's other arm, entreating that it might be a speedy one, till at 
and helped her along so effcetually that they } last, between a little natural horror at the sug- 
reached the veranda just as the first heavy ¢ gestion, and bewilderment from his teasing, and 
his beautiful, beseeching eyes, aunt Rhoda cried 


drops began to fall. 
Ponto had been capering and barking about | out, 
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could take her with you to-morrow morning, 
without a thing ready vi 

“TI wish I could,” he interrupted. 
the use of so much getting ready?” 

«Just remember that you have only known 
each other a month,” said aunt Rhoda, looking 
very virtuous and old maidish all of a sudden. 

“We know each other as well as if it had 
been years,” averred Dudley. ‘Say yes, Miss 
Moore; be good to me; let it be very soon.” 

“T am sure Lindsay would not consent her- 
self,” said aunt Rhoda. 

It was a very masculine smile that flitted over 
Clement's lip, brought by a man’s thought, as 
if he could not persuade Lindsay in opposition 
to everything. 

But aunt Rhoda was firm; the earliest period 
she would hear mentioned was the month of 
October. . 

‘And it’s only the first of July now!” ex- 
claimed Dudley, and the agitation in his voice 
was not acting. 

“You're a spoiled, bad boy,” said aunt Rhoda, 
laughing. ‘Go along, and let me get to bed.” 

“At least, we need have no secrecy?” he 
‘I may tell everybody what a prize I 
have won.” 

“By all means; I hate secret engagements— 





‘What is 


asked. 


secrets of all sorts,”’ replied aunt Rhoda, ener- ‘ 


getically. 

So Clement had to be satisfied with that, and 
But he was back before the month 
was out; between then and October made many 
fleeting visits, and with each Lindsay’s happi- 
ness grew brighter. 

He had told aunt Rhoda that he had been 
learning to attend to business; he had been 
rather a lazy, wild dog—he was sorry for it 
now. His fortune was somewhat embarrassed, 
but he should set it all right; he showed her 


went away. 


how, in a sketehy, brilliant manner, which was ‘ 
3 


so cifective that aunt Rhoda, keen as she was, 
did not perceive how little real information 
there was in the account. 

Lindsay Moore was a rich girl—two hundred 
thousand dollars in her own right; and aunt 


Rhoda told Clement there would be almost as ‘ 


much more coming from herself. 

“T shall not tell you I have never thought 
about this,” he said; ‘*you know it would make 
no difference to me. I am not going to say I 
despise money—I like the good it brings; but I 
can’t think about it yet; I wan’t Lindsay, not 
her fortune.” 

He looked so handsome and noble as he said 
it, that aunt Rhoda absolutely kissed him on the 
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“Anybody would think you supposed you , spot, and he pretended that he liked it—ixi yp 


‘ did not. 


“Time passed on, as time will do, 
With those who sorrow and those who wo ? 


; till it was within a weck of Lindsay Moore's 
3 wedding-day. 
¢ Dudley had come up to make his last visit 
3 on intimate friend, who was to be his best m in, 
 scemmeuuatel him in order to make Lindsay’ 
acquaintance, and a young lady, who was to be 
one of her bridemaids was there, too. So they 
spent a delightful day; and the two gentlemen 
were to go away some time the next afternoon. 

And the delightful day came to an end, and 
with it Lindsay Moore’s last day of girlish peace 
;and trust ended, too. It is an old, old siory 
that I am telling you; but it was Lindsay’s ova, 
as new and strange to her as if countless ot ser 
hearts had not suffered the same pangs—so | 
shall tell it to you. 

Late that evening, Clement Dudley and his 
$ friend had gone down to the village to senda 


? 


: 
$ 
$ 


ry 


$ telegram to town; and while they were out aunt 
’ Rhoda went to bed, and Miss Clare followed 
‘her. Lindsay was not sleepy, so she let them 
‘think she meant to go to her room, extinguished 
the lights in the library, and went out into the 
i shrubberies to dream in the moonlight. 

$ How long she sat there she did not know. 
’ What roused her was the sound of voices close 
gat hand, just outside the little thicket where 
> she sat. 

‘It’s no use to talk, Harry, I don’t love the 
girl—I never shall! 
I’m not to blame.” 

It was Clement Dudley’s voice—the words 
seemed fairly to turn Lindsay into ice. If she 
had been dead she could not have been more 


Cali me what you like— 


powerless to move or speak. 


/ 


“T did love Madame Santaine,” he went on; 
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; I’m such an ass that I believe I love her now, 
in spite of everything she has done.” 


; Even to compare the two!” exclaimed Gres- 
‘ham; “why Lindsay Moore is an angel along- 
; side of that woman, with all her beauty and her 
‘ devilish arts.” 

“Yes, I know; but you can’t alter the fact. 
‘No woman will ever be to me what she was—I 
‘go mad yet just to think of her.” 
$ And with such feelings you mean to marry 
‘this girl 

“Don’t preach, Harry! Of course Ido. Now 
don’t act as if you thought me a monster; } 








‘doing what other men do every day. [ shu! 
make her a good enough husband—she will be 
‘ content.” 


; ‘And if the day should come when she dis- 
: covered that you did not love her?” 
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«Jt never will—I can trust myself.” 

“Poor girl!” 

«It's all very fine; I think I need the pity. 
She loves me—is satisfied; and I hate the idea 
of being tied fast, anyway. But there! let it 
go. I must have a rich wife, and that’s the end 
of the matter.” 

“Tl tell you what, Clement,” returned his 
friend; ‘“‘you know I will say what I think, so 
it’s of no use to get angry.” 

“My dear fellow, do 1 ever waste my ener- 
gies in that way? Free your mind, you'll be 
happier after; and 1 am soaccustomed to having 


you tell me disagreeable things that I shan’t ; 


eare in the least.” 
“How any fellow, with as much that’s decent 
in him as there is in you, could invent and carry 


out a plan so utterly cold-blooded and heartless, } 


is inconceivable to me.” 
“My dear old Mentor, you can’t call ita plan! 


Icame up here to get away from all sorts of 3 


bothers—met Lindsay; found that she was rich; 
saw that I could win her. 
destiny.” 

“Destiny!” repeated Gresham, bitterly. “A 
ruined spendthrift deceiving a noble woman, 
and giving it that fine name.” 

“Now you are going to be sarcastic. I shall 
go in and take myself to bed,” said Dudley, 
laughing. 


He threw away the end of his segar and ; 


walked toward the house, and Harry Gresham 
followed. 


Within the rose-thicket sat a pale, mute } 
woman, staring up at the moonlight with her ; 


blind eyes, hopeless, despairing, mad; face to 
face with the ruin of her life—fallen without 
warning from the great height of her bliss down 
to this impenetrable night. 


The old, old story—only the poor old words : 


to make it plain to you. 

No hope left—nothing to grasp at; this world 
at an end, and, added to all, the horrible feeling 
that Heaven was merciless, too. 
pardons us that sin as he does every other;: but 


I suppose God 


I wonder, sometimes, shall we ever be able to 
pardon ourselves when, in the world beyond, 
we see clearly why the suffering came, how im- 
possible for our lives to have been perfected 
without. 


Lindsay got into the house at last—up to her 3 


room. Then the stony apathy passed, and she 
wrested with her anguish as each human soul 
must do in its turn. 

In the chill dawn she sat writing a letter to 
Clement Dudley. When it was finished, she 
crept away to her bed, and lay there as com- 


LINDSAY 
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I suppose it was } 
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» pletely exhausted as if she had been living 
; through a long illness, instead of that watch of 
; a few hours. 

When they knocked on her door she said only 
that she had a headache, and lay still. She 
would not even send her letter down to Dudley— 

‘Jet him go away und it should follow. 
Neither aunt Rhoda or Miss Clare disturbed 
‘ her; and there she lay, dozing sometimes a little, 
only to dream that she heard Clement’s voice 
; calling her, and waking suddenly to remember 
3 all that separated them now forever. 
; It might have been the middle of the forenoon 
when the quiet old house was disturbed by a 
; sudden tumult—the rushing to and fro of hurried 
;fect—the sound of eager voices—terror and 
§ grief. 
Four men carried into the hall the prostrate 
sform of Clement Dudley—and the white’ face 
°that lay upturned seemed the face of a dead 
man. 
$ He had been told of a horse for sale in the 
neighborhood, and it had that morning been 
} sent over to him. He had mounted the vicious 
‘ creature, and ridden away down the avenue, 
‘leaving Gresham and the two ladies on the 
} veranda looking after him. 
; The horse was a beautiful one, but celebrated 
¢ through the whole county for his bad dispo- 
‘sition; and aunt Rhoda had been in despair at 


¢ 
< 
¢ 
< 


the idea of his purchasing it. 

‘ So he rode away with laughing words on his 
: lips, down into the high-road, and in less than 
pan hour he was brought back, dying, as they 
$ believed. 

} The men who had seen the accident told them 
‘of the struggle between the horse and his rider. 
Dudley had managed him well enough, but at 
last he reared and fell backward, carrying 
‘Clement with him and crushing him under in 
3 the Yall. 

¢ he physicians came—grave enough they 
‘looked. There were internal injuries—he might 
‘die soon; he might live for months or years, but 
‘probably would be a helpless cripple all his 
2 days. 

; Who was to tell Lindsay? 
» Rhoda’s courage gave way; she was utterly help- 
‘less, and Miss Clare not much better; so the 
painful task devolved upon Harry Gresham. 
Lindsay heard their cries outside her door: 
3 perhaps some premonition of new trouble came 


For once aunt 


‘ over her, for she sprung out of bed, wrapped a 

dressing-gown about her, and opening the door, 
; suddenly appeared before them like the ghost 
‘ of the happy creature they had yesterday thought 
so beautiful. 
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“What is it?” she demanded, in a sharp, } ‘Ilow you must hate me, Lindsay! And you 
strained voice. ‘What has happened ?” ‘ have been so gentle, so good! The doctor says 


Aunt Rhoda could only cover her face ang } your nursing has done as much as anything to 
sob, and Gresham, gently as he could, told her save my life. They can move me soon now, 
what had happened. ¢ Lindsay—I shall not trouble you any more.” 

“Is he dying?” she asked, in a whisper, that; They did not talk much; but the suffering he 
seemed to her listeners would ring in their ears } endured, the humiliation of feeling that she 
forever. : knew the truth, and that he had so long lain 

Gresham knew that the whole truth was best; there dependent on her kindness brought back 
he told her exactly what the surgeon had said. the fever—and that night they believed him 

Without a word she went back to her room, { dying. 
dressed, knelt down, and prayed, at least, that : He thought so, too. 
she might stand by his bed without one bitter: ‘Iam glad of it,”+he whispered, wearily, to 
fecling. Mer first impulse had been to tell them ; Lindsay. ‘Send them all out.” 
the whole story; at least she could save his: She sent them away, and came back to the 
memory from reproach. : bed. 

Hours after, when Clement Dudley returned$ He stretched out his wasted hand for hers, 
to consciousness for a brief space, Lindsay was ; and said, brokenly, 
sitting by his bed. There was much that was; “You can believe me now—a dying man 
good left in his nature still; and-the pang of ; doesn’t lie. Lindsay, I die loving you, I know 
remorse that wrung his heart was worse than $ ; that old madness was no reality—I never loved 
the agony of death would have been. ‘ any woman but you. Remember that always, and 

Weeks after, when he was out of danger, ; think as gently of me as you can.” 
could talk and be talked to, the burden of his { His eyes closed, his head sunk back on the 
secret was more than he could bear. He broke ! pillow—Lindsay thought it was all over. 
out suddenly as Lindsay sat by him. ; But he did not die; and months after, when 

“I shall be a cripple all my days,” he said. } he could get about on crutches, and was going 
‘*Don’t be sorry, Lindsay; be glad, for I was ; to leave them, Lindsay told him the truth. 
not fit to marry you—I meant to do youa great } ‘IT don’t mean to let you go,” she said, “for 


wrong.” > I love you.” 
“I know,” she said, gently. “I heard your 5 And she married him. That was five years 
conversation with Mr. Gresham that night.” > ago. To-day he is well and strong, doing good 
He turned away his head; after a brief silence } with his life, uscful in his d: ay and generation; 
he said, > and Lindsay hus never ceased to thank God, that 
“You meant to have left me?” ; helped her to forgive. She has the best reward 


“Yes; I never would have seen you again.” 2? that any human being can have—she is loved. 
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COUNTERPOISE. 


BY MARY W. MICKLES. 


Patz phantoms of the past are thronging : Through all those trembling, sighing heart-chords 
My weary way; § Till I am dust! 
Its restless billows wildly tossing ‘ 
My heart to-day. § The leaves of life the years are tracing 
( Time’s haz.d will turn; 
The fragrance of past joy is floating And through thy long distrust and doubting 
Around me now; ‘ Their fire will burn. 
But on its breath comes echoing ; 
A broken vow. ’ Winter the gorgeous robe is tearing 
$ From Autumn’s form; 
Oh! will life show no vows unbroken,’ ‘ But from the ashes of her blooming, 
Nor I forget, Spring will be born. 
The hours which, to remember, waken $ 
Such wild regret. And in the deep dome o’er us arching, 
Clouds will obscure 
And must this doubt, this wide estrangement, ‘ Bright stars which ’neath their folds are shining, 
Forever rust, 3 Radiant and pure. 
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THE INLAID HARP. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 





back an echo of old times, as it were; and I 
used to fancy their yorng, sweet faces never 
looked happier than when they had given the 


“Now sing ‘Roslyn Water,’ grandmother!”’ 
“Or ‘Bonny Dundee,’” another of them would 
ery, perhaps. And so, like an old simpleton, as 
I was, I would play for them, and on some even- } old woman this daily, silly pleasure. 
ings sing, too, in my cracked voice, a verse oi Sitting alone, before my fire, with the Bible 
“Shepherds, have you seen my love?” or “Jes- § on my knee, I used to live over my life, as all 
; 








sie the flower of Dunblane;” songs which were } old people do, perhaps, with this difference, I 
popular when I was young, and which were} think, that I never had grown old. Singing 
finer, I think, than any I have heard since. I} those merry tilts, my heart was as young as 
sang just to let the children hear what the old? either of the girls beside me, and as full of jests 
ditties were like, of course; yet, even in my own } and laughter. My white hair, when I went to 
false quaver, they used to seem full of a won-} the glass, never ceased to strike me with a new 
derful music to me, as if the voices from whom } surprise, as did the then treble of my voice in 
I used to hear them, spoke to me through them} singing. It used to ring out in another fashion 
from that far-off country where they are. once! This untimely youthfulness of feeling, I 

There was. hardly an evening that this did} believe, is peculiar to me; other old people 
not happen—grandmother must play for them grow different and wiser in heart as their limbs 
before she went to bed. Now, of course, I knew } > fail and hair whitens. But when would I be 
it was no real pleasure to them to hear the jingle °} reverend as my mother was, with all the crown 
of the old harp and the old songs. My daughter- ; of her long life upon her head. (John and the 
in-law was an accomplished musician, people} girls seem to regard me with just that affec- 
said, and so were the girls, Nelly and Agnes. ; tionate awe which I had for her, but without 
They sang opera music (to the secret torture of} reason, it seems tome.) For one reason, our ap- 
my poor old ears) they had heard, and criticised } pearance is so different. I am around, chubby 
all the great prima donnas of the time; and so > mother-bunch of a little woman, with a good 
I suppose ‘‘Roslyn Water” and Bonny Dundee,” } deal of pink in the wrinkled cheeks over which 
when I sang them, sounded like the rattling of} hang the white curls. My mother was a pic- 
broken castanets to them. But not a word of} ture, with her tall, spare figure, severe face 
this to me—no, not a word. They used to stand} and silvery hair, done up under a thin, Quaker 
about me, listening attentively until I struck } cap, with a bow of white satin ribbon on top. 
the last note, while John, my grandson, would } She walked with a slight bend, (which was the 
always lay down his paper, clapping his hands } fashion of her youth,) and a stately, slow move- 
and erying, “Encore! Encore!” when I had} ment. The heavy silks she wore, the high- 
done, at which we all laughed. The girls said heeled, pointed shoes, the diamonds on her 


John never showed the same courtesy to them, } wrinkled fingers, belonged to her by nature. 
The old harp, of which I have a curious story 


to tell you, was given to her on her bridal morn- 
ing. It was one of the first brought across “the 








which was very true. He was always a queer, 3 
old-fashioned boy, and liked to be with old} 
people, and to humor them. After I had done, 
Mary, my daughter-in-law, would talk of the} mountains,” as we called the Alleghanies, and 
different styles of music in my day and the pre- } 3 was not the least of the rich gifts which called 
sent, saying how much sweeter was the old} out the envy of our poorer neighbors. For the 
habit of playing the air as accompaniment and La Pierres, my mother’s family, were of an old 
singing the alto; and, after a little chat, I would } stock, different from the traders and raw, half- 
close the piano, and one of the girls and their} cultured people who filled the country town 
mother would go up to my room with me to stir} where she lived. Her father had a drop of 
up my fire, and bring the stand, with my Bible, } vagabond blood in him, and wandered out West; 
up close to it, for me to have an hour’s quiet} but his family never suffered him to cut loose 
before sleeping. I suppose, as I said, my music} all ties between them; and when his eldest 
was no real pleasure to them, yet, somehow, it } daughter was married, tokens of kinship and 
brightened the whole day for me, and brought ; affection came to her, both from ee 
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where the American branch of the Pa Pierres } me, instead of a bit of sentiment; but that sen. pitter dis 
had settled, and from France, where the origi- ; tence was worth more than wealth to both my starved t 
nal stock had root. ; boy and me. We were very happy together; wanted t 
Most precious of all was, perhaps, this poor, } and when he married, Mary made much of Tne, Now, 1 
old rickety harp, a thing of wonderful beauty > and put me, in a manner, in the center of their self-help 
then, coming as it did with a romantic story } home, as though I had, indeed, been a gift in than 2 | 
hanging about it. It had been the property of } which she was proud to own her share. Stil], nothing. 
some Austrian noble, and being confiscated, with } there is no denying that if I had had any legal pant’s bh 
all that he possessed, for treason, came at last 3 right to a maintenance from my son’s property, that of 
to the doom of a public auction. some of it would have been saved. Unfortu- open to 
It was an exquisite piece of workmanship, the } nately it was not. I’m sure I do not understand general 
stock inlaid with flowers in Florentine mosaic, } how it went. No one was in fault. My son was up, mea 
and, more rare and costly, two delicate minia- } fond of speculating, like his father; and, as J girls in 
ture paintings on a black ground of Venus; said, that seems a very proper line of business said tha 
Aphrodite. I remember the awe-struck wonder} to me; but I suppose there were sharpers about. clear of 
with which I used to stand by my mother as she I am very certain neither James nor his boy ting wh 
played, when I was a child, tracing out the fairy, ; were to blame. so hard 
rose-tinted limbs growing into shape, as it were,} | Then came hard days and nights. My son of the 1 
out of the spray of the green waves, and then ; and Mary kept it secret from me as best they kept as 
turning to watch the stately old lady, whose § could—but I saw, though I said nothing; only winds | 
gray head kept time to the measure which her} the old harp stood silent then for many a day, And if 
jeweled, wrinkled hands brought forth. One} We came to this manufacturing town of the who ¢ 
was as fine a picture to me as the other. Almost | west, my son going before to prepare a home that I 
as far off, too—my mother was always a stran-} for us, comfortable as was in his power. Much the old 
ger to her children. of the old furniture was saved; and that, with compr' 
When she died, the harp came to me with all} Mary’s skillful hands and plotting head, gave to it, of v 
the property left by both father and mother. ; our new dwelling an air of luxury, which the One 
My brother Robert was dead, and I was in pinched fare in the kitchen and pantry did not were | 
consequence sole heir to the two large estates. ; sustain. But we worked together to keep up my to tea. 
How did they go? I hardly know. I was to} boy’s heart—his losses told on him. From a John, 
blame more in their squandering than the $ ruddy, portly man, he grew in one winter sal- little, 
world thought, I am sure. I liked ease, en-} low, stooped, dyspeptic; then came the light evenil 
joyed the dainty pleasures with which my hus- } hacking cough, the nausea in the mornings. cuse, 
band surrounded me—the books, the pictures, ; fad I not learned the signs long ago? He did alway 
the house filled constantly with guests. I en-} what he could for us; bought a scholarship for about 
joyed them so much that I never held out a} John in a neighboring college, and insured his she W 
hand to check him, or uttered a warning word. $ life for Mary’s benefit. heart 
It is true that when the crash came, he wen! “You will educate the girls,” he said to her, daw 1 
generous cnough to say that the luxury in} ‘“‘make them fit to support themselves, if needs they 
Which he made me live counted for nothing in } must; and as for mother, I will leave her to Bu 
the causes of his ruin. People blamed his pas- you and the children, as she was left to me. I John 
sion for speculation—but I don’t know. Iam ; think God’s blessing goes with her. In the little 
sure James was one of the most discreet men} worst days her old, cheerful face has been like migh 
living—and business of that kind is something } sunshine to me.” man 
of which women know nothing. Mary told this to me, long after he was gone, and 
Wherever was the fault, it was but a poor} very tenderly. ‘It was true, mother,” she said. blac’ 
remnant of our wealth which James left to our ; That touched me more than even my boy's M 
only boy, the father of Nelly and Agnes, and ; words, for Mary was not naturally tender. She was 
the dear lad John, I had no share in it. My3 was a quick-eyed, kind, hard-sensed woman. It usec 
dower was gone long ago; and my husband in} needed all her quickness and capacity to keep full, 
his will gave to his “son, as the most precious } us afloat during the few years that followed. seld 
of all legacies, the care of his mother; prefering } The insurance effected was but small, and the if ¢ 
to leave her dependent upon him, that in her } rates of living increased year by year. qui 
old age, as in her youth, she might occupy the} She opened a school, but her patrons were T 
true and most beautiful position for a loved and } few and paid poorly. John, coming home one hac 
loving woman.” People said it would have been : vacation, and finding how matters stood, went Jol 
better if James had settled a few hundreds upon ' to a commission-house and engaged himself as 
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derk without a word to his ilies 


It was a} 
pitter disappointment to her. “I would have 
starved to educate the boy,” she said to me; “I 
wanted to make a man of him.” 

Now, to my mind, John’s sturdy thrift and | 
self-help would go farther to make him a man 3 


§ 
5 


than a dozen Homers or Cesars; but I said 3 
nothing. It was a very low place in Mr. Co- } 
nant’s house that the boy took, hardly above } 
that of porter; but it was the best that vend 
open to him, and in such houses preferment is § 
generally sure. Agnes and Nelly were growing ; 
up, meanwhile, out of freckled tom-boy school- 3 
girls into delicate, beautiful women. People } 
said that Mary and John kept them too daintily } 
dear of trouble, indulged them as was not fit- } 
ting when both the boy and his mother worked } 
so hard for our daily bread. But it was a fancy § 
of the men of our family that women should be } 
kept as frail, delicate treasures, upon whom the § 
winds of heaven should not blow too roughly. » 
And if the boy chose so to regard his sisters, 
who could blame him? It was in these days 
that I played my old airs for them, and sang} 
the old ditties. Thén the change came, the in. } 
comprehensible, undeserved trouble, as we deem 5 
it, of which every life has its share. 

One evening, Christmas-eve, I remember, we } 
were sitting about the fire waiting to be called } 
totea. Young Mr. Choate had come home with ; 
John, it being a holiday—though that mattered } 
little, for he came home with him almost every } 
evening when he could find a reasonable ex- } 
cuse, and being a quiet, mild little fellow, was ; 
always welcome. Mary was usually very guarded 
about her girls, keeping off young men as though 
she were a very dragon. “I'll not have their } 
hearts pecked at and flung aside by every jack- 
daw who chooses to come by,” she said, “before } 
they are fit to love and marry.” } 

But this George Choate, a fellow-clerk of ' 
John’s, was such an inoffensive, good-tempered } 
little man, that she began to treat, him as she } 
might a harmless dog. Mary undervalued every 
man or woman with sandy hair or blue eyes, 
and counted them worth nothing; her own were } 
black and full of penetration. 

Mr. Choate was there as usual, and as usual } 
was playing chess with Nelly. The little witch 
used to teaze the poor, bashful fellow unmerci- 
fully, while my beautiful, grave Agnes sat by 
seldom speaking, busied with her sewing; but 
if ever there was a helpful hand needed, her 
quiet eyes were the first to perceive it. 

The door into the pleasant little dining-room 
had been opened when the tea-table was spread. ; 
John came to carry my shawl and give me his 


5 
3 
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> 
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> Give her to me,” 





arm, as was his custom, and we waited a mo- 


’ ment for Mary to lead the way. She was sitting 
} near the window bending over an old dress of 


} Nelly’ s, which she was altering, but she did not 
;move. 

“Come, mother,” said John, ‘Choate and I 
We've done a hard day’s 


are famished. work— 


; eh, old fellow?” 


But there was neither sound nor motion. 

“Mother?” ‘Agnes touched her playfully on 
’ the shoulder, and then, stooping to look in her 
face, cried again, ‘“‘mother!” But I will never 
forget that awful cry—the world stood still to 
me as I heard it. Nelly caught the stiff hand 
that a moment ago was at work for her. 
“Dead!” I saw her white lips make that word, 
though there was no sound. 


John lifted the heavy body in his arms as if 
4 . . . . . 
; it had been an infant’s, and carried it across 


the room. ‘Silence! She shall not die! She 
shall not die!” thrusting them back when they 


> came to her; the gentle, sober boy was changed 
> into a madman. 


“John! It is not death, it is paralysis, I think. 
and George Choate laid her 
back on the sofa, and, as we gathered about her 
in an agony of doubt and fear, he disappeared— 
coming back while we were chafing her hands, 
and crying helplessly over her, with a physi- 
cian. I remembered afterward that the only 


’ one who, on that miserable night, was possessed 


of ordinary sense, or presence of mind, was 
Nelly’s insignificant butt. 

Do you know what it is to have a nightmare 
death in life in the house—a seeming corpse, 
over which you look, and watch; and pray, to 
find if the soul of your beloved one yet lingers 
therein? How you peer into the half-closed 
eyes to catch the vanishing gleam of reason, 
kiss the stiff hands, strain them to your heart, 
hoping for the faintest sign that the soul, pri- 
soned in that dreadful, immovable shape, yet 
lives and loves you! 

For many hours my poor Mary’s body lay 
quiet as in its last sleep—only a quiver of. the 
> lashes, or a dimming of the mirror held before 
her lips told us that she lived. When reason 
returned to her it was to find one side paralyzed. 

“The use of it might return to her,” the phy- 
sician said, ‘‘only after years of careful nursing 
and freedom from anxiety. It was a clear case 
of overwork of the brain.” 

Well, well! These household tragedies, in 
which the weekly bills play their part, and 
after awhile the physician, and whose close is 
the quiet death from some common disease, 


’ which dated itself in “‘overwork!’’ Iam but a 
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simple old woman, but they are more terrible { the popular prejudices of the family; and ong 
to me, as I see them going on, day by day, than ; having taken her ground, stood on it immovah) 
any highly-wrought picture of the master pas- | us a rock. It is generally the case with you 
sions. However, what share of the pain and } gentle, soft-speakiag women. 

struggle fell to us in this hard blow, the poor John came in when I sat alone knitting that 
victim knew nothing of. Her room was made } evening, and began pacing up and down the 
gay and cheerful, and by one consent no sad ' floor, his head bent, his face troubled. 

or anxious face ever entered it. We left our; ‘You are perplexed about Aggy, dear boy,” | 
cares outside. But we began to understand {ventured “I am sure there is no cause fy 
how much she had been the strong support { anxiety. I do not believe that she ss 
about which we idly grew, now that the very “Do not tell me what you guess of her fog). 
ground seemed shattered under us when she } ing,” he said. ‘‘We have no right to do that 
was gone. Then I began to notice how traits, } until she chooses to acknowledge it. But Choate 
never before developed in the girl, suddenly { is miserably poor—and we know what the hard. 
sprang to life. Without a word to me or their ; ships and losses of a-narrow, pinched life are,” 
brother the one servant was dismissed; and the; ‘He has no better salary than yours?” 
next day Nelly came home with a bundle of } “No. But we won't discuss it again,” put. 
photographs to copy, and Agnes with a package } ting his arm about me in his affectionate, boyish 
of fine sewing. ‘I have no brain genius of any ‘way. ‘We have trouble enough for every day. 
sort,” she said, with her sweet, bright smile; }I am going to carry your harp up to mother’s 
“but I can find some skill in my hands, per- ‘ room to-night. She signed to me that she would 
haps.” At which I saw the heat spread sud- { like to hear it. And Dr. Wotton asked that you 
denly over George Choate’s face up to his shock } would play when he was present. He admiresall 
of red hair, and very soon afterward he said } our rococo furniture—the harp in particular.” 


good-night, and stumbled out more penned John’s eyes twinkled as he said this. He 


than usual. The eyes of old folks are sharper, ‘knew the antipathy I felt to the young man, 
I think, than young ones to detect the differ- ; who sometimes came in the place of our oli 
ence between real feeling and sentiment. I : physician, who was ill that winter. My pre- 
looked after the young man compassionately, ? judices were never very mild; and this hand- 
and said, ‘some young fellow, with his free and easy dash 
“TI always knew that Agnes would give dis- ; of manner, florid complexion, and bold, black 
appointment to many true hearts—it’s the fute eyes, had roused my antagonism from the first. 
of the women of our family. But I’m sorry The harp was carried up to Mary’s room; 
poor George is to be the first.” but Dr. Wotton’s admiration was, probably, but 
It did not seem to be a revelation to the girl fa bit of civil compliment, for he honored it with 
at all; her cheek only grew a shade deeper rose, ; but a passing glance. I fancied (I had a jealous 
and she bent her stately head closer over her }eye where my girls were concerned) that he 
sewing; but Nelly opened her eyes in dismay, 3 found in Nelly metal more attractive than my 
and then said angrily, old specimen of inlaid work, and gold strings. 
“Oh, grandmother! The idea of that poor } Ife followed her quick, graceful movements with 
little maniken cherishing a secret passion for {a look which was to me both furtive and sinister 
our Agnes! Dear grandmother, aren’t you, tthe man’s very love would be sinister. 
sometimes, conscious of a little sentimental He asked me to play, however, one evening, 
hardihood that leads you astray ?” some weeks afterward, with a careless, indif- 
“Ellen!” John said, sternly. He had colored { ferent tone, which would have been considered 
with surprise at my words; and then, after a ’ unseemly and underbred, used to a person of his 
quick glance at Aggy, stood for a moment lost ; own age, in my youth. When I declined, he saw 
in thought. Then he said, “You women, Ellen, }no rebuke in my manner, but stepped easily 
judge men by the outside. There’s not a nobler, } from my daughter’s bedside to the corner where 
more manly soul alive than that in George ; stood the harp, and run his fingers sharply over 
Choate’s homely little body.” He went out the strings. 
abruptly. I kept my eyes on Agnes as he } “This wire is of a different class of goods 
spoke, but it was impossible to tell how his { from our brass and catgut,” admiringly “This 
words affected her. She sewed on quietly, in- ; mosaic,” too,” looking closer. ‘’Pon my soul, 
different to the blame or praise of her lover. I; that’s well done! I’d venture to bet this old 
had discovered before now that she arrived at } rattle-trap would bring a pretty penny in the 
her own conclusions with but little regard to } market.” 
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«Jt is not likely to be for sale,” said Nelly, { wife,” said Agnes, in a lower voice than usual, 
haughtily. ; her color rising. 

«Of course not; old family relic—heirloom, ; Nelly gave a quick, appalled glance toward 
no doubt. I’d wager, now, there’s a story ; me. She was very fond of her elder sister, and 
attached to the thing, if the old lady would { proud of her; but I fancy that, in her secret 


¢ 


oblige us,” in an undertone, not intended for ‘ heart, she thought her a bit stupid, and hence 
me to hear. ; her frequent habit of riding her down. But 
«I know of none,” replied Nelly, from a yet 5 toe her domineering little voice grew sud- 
denly silent, and once or twice afterward I saw 
her close her eyelids tightly to keep back the 
¢tears. I confess I thought this was carrying 
‘ the prejudice against George Choate a little too 
How is it the poet sings, Miss Nelly? Is Moore far. It made me more ready to look out for 
not a favorite of yours? Possible? Tut, tut! ‘ good points in the young man, and even to be- 
the soul of wit and sentiment—Tommy Moore! : come his champion when Nelly assaulted him. 
Well, good-evening, all! Youhaveaverycurious ; But we had soon no time to criticise or weigh 
bit of antiquity there, ma’am,” turning to me, } each other’s character, or to theorize, as poor 


patronizingly, “‘and some day, when I have } Nel] was fond of doing, on what change fortune 
leisure, I shall be happy to hear you perform } would make on us when it came. What with 
on it.” ‘ the physician’s bills, and the increase of all 
“Ah—h!” said Nelly, with a long-drawn sigh § rates of expenditure that winter, it needed all 
of disgust, as soon as the door was shut behind $ the strength of each of eur little party simply 
him. “Oh, grandmother! if you were dressed { to bear their part in the struggle for the mere 
in your old brocades and jewels, as in the pic-{ means of life; a struggle of which the poor 
ture, yonder, you need not be vexed with crea- § invalid up stairs must know nothing. The girls. 
tures like that.” ‘leaving her by turns each night as if to go to 
Agnes laughed. ‘It’s a cheap dignity that { their own sleep, sat up till morning, as I knew, 
depends on brocades and jewels, sis. True {busy with the pencil or needle. I did what I 
merit would despise it, I think.” could knitting and crocheting; I made, too, 
“It's the only kind of dignity that com- {some wax and filigree work, which John took 
mands respect from vulgar people,” said Nelly, } to sell, and brought me back a handsome sum to 
promptly. ‘And a very good armor for true } add to the general fund. It was not until long 
merit to wear. Your true merit, that goes about { afterward that I discovered that the shopkeeper 
in faded prints and straw bonnets, buying cheap { had laughed at my poor bouquets, and that the 
meat and butter, is apt to be roughly used in } boy had quietly destroyed them, bringing me 
a grocer’s shop, and will be ready to ery, ‘Poor ‘ part of his week’s salary. Time was when my 
Tom’s eold,’ before the winter’s over.” ‘ work was not laughed at. But the present gene- 
“One would think,” said Agnes, placidly, t ration have different tastes from mine. 
snipping a knot from her seam, “that you} Meanwhile, George Choate, whom Nelly was 
thought money to be one of the chief good gifts too dispirited to quiz, was unquestioned, taking 
in life.” the place of a trusted, quiet, efficient son and 
“Iam neither blind nor deaf,” vehemently. brother among us. Sometimes, when the matter 
“What else can I think? Have not all our lives { would force itself home to me, and I realized that 
been stinted, tastes, and talents, and generous } our grave, beautiful Agnes, for whom we all had 
impulses left to wither for the want of money? $ dreams, if she had none for herself, of a coming 
Look at John. I think we are on probation, like { prince and kingdom in the golden future, was 
this twig of geranium in its clayey bed,” with a ; likely to become the wife of the red-headed, in- 
nervous laugh. ‘And I hope that the spring $ significant clerk in the shipping-store, I stopped, 
may come to us as to it, some day, Aggy. I hope } dismayed and astonished, as though the idea was 
that we will be transplanted to rich soil. I’d {freshly new to me, and distasteful. But the 
like to try what the best culture could make of § matter righted itself quietly with no meddling 
us. That is not your plan for the future?” hand of ours. Indeed. my creed is not tliat of 
“No,” quietly. the old adage, which talks of the rough course 
“You have no prince in your dreams coming, ‘of true love; but that there is always in the 
wise and wealthy?” with a shivered look in her truest love a natural strength which finds fitting 
blue eyes watching her sister. place for root, and flower, and fruit, despite of 
“TI would be very willing ‘o be a poor man’s } foulest weather or unkindly soil. 
Vou. LIV.—29 


more inaccessible distance. 
“No maiden weeping for her Coolin, ch? 





‘Whose bright hair shall make the gold strings.’ 
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A few words: decided it all. Mary, as the} John called me out from his mother thy 
winter came on, recovered the use of her hand } evening. 
so far as to write her wishes upon a slate, which} “I feel as if I should go mad, paltering with 
lay on her breast. One evening, when Dr. } that fellow, Wotton,” he began, abruptly, in , 
5 





Wotton was making his daily, wearisome visit, } dry, hoarse voice. ‘It’s my mother’s life; it's 
she wrote him the question which none of us? as if he was playing at fast and lose with her 
dared to utter. > soul, in his ignorance. I am confident if we 
“How long is this to last? Will Lever speak ; could consult (naming an eminent surgeon) 
or stand on my feet again?” } there would be chance of a cure.” 
The fellow toyed with his whiskers, patting} ‘Well, John?” I spoke feebly, for I well knew 
her poor dead hand that could not move from } ; where the trouble lay. 
him. ‘Be patient! be patient, dear lady! We} “How can I? I’ve turned the matter over 


_are doing very well—very well! It is better to} in my mind for months, but I see no hope. His 


submit to One who is wiser than we.” } charges are high, and made in advance, My 

“You mean, No?” she wrote, a flash of her} half year’s salary will barely pay for the rent, 
old impatience in her black eyes. and bills for fuel and groceries; the girls pittance 

“The case is complicated; the books tell of} will not clear us of other debts—its a mere 
few so difficult of treatment as this has been; } question of facts. But mother’s life is to be the 
but we will hope for the best.” sacrifice.” 

She turned her face from him and hid it in? I could offer no counsel beyond the suggestion 
the pillow. When he was gone, she looked up that something might be made by the sale of 
with tears on her cheeks for the first time since } the furniture and the harp. 
her trouble came. “There is no hope,” she } ‘Not the harp,” decidedly. ‘For the rest, 
said, in her dumb way; ‘“‘and it is the children— } I'l] try what can be done. It is of such a 
the children!” - } queer old make,” looking around gloomily. “It 
They were bending over her, Nelly sobbing } would sell for old lumber, great as its value is 
aloud, when, to the surprise of all, George Choate > to us.” 
came close and stood among them. “May I} This wason Saturday. On Monday John went 
promise that one of your children shall be saved } down to the warchouse by daylight, as usual, 
from care and pain if it is in my strength to} “Tl bring home my half year’s salary to-night,” 
do it?) God knows I have the will—I am poor; he said to me. ‘Have the bills ready, grand- 


there is nothing to recommend me but my love—} mother;” for they intrusted the accounts to me 
Iam sincere in that.” He took Agnes’ hand } since their mother’s illness. 
as he spoke. ; As the clock struck noon, I heard his voice 


There was a silence for a moment; there was ; in the hall, and went out to meet him; his 
no surprise on Mary’s face, she had seen all} coming at that hour being so unusual as to fill 
with her quick eyes, even with the shadow of 3 me with alarm. 
death in them; and instead of anger, there was,} «Are you ill, John? 
to my astonishment, a great content in them. } He was standing in the door, his back to me, 
She put out her living hand, and laid it on? but there was in his whole sturdy little persen 
theirs, and then Agnes hid her face in her} a certain shrunken, dejected look which I never 
bosom. John wrenched George’s hand heartily. } had seen there. His face, when he looked at 

“God bless you, old fellow! I guessed as } me, was set and pale. 
much.” ; “What is it, John?” 

““My poverty has kept me silent!” stammered} Conant & Co. have failed. Choate’and I were 
Q 


9? 


Choate, eyeing the sobbing Nelly uneasily. } dismissed this morning, our salaries unpaid.” 
“But it will be different some day,” with a I will not dwell on that time. The dark night, 
quiet resolution in his thin face which I new? ? I thought, had settled down on us at last. The 
would yield certain fruit. } rent and other bills which were due had to be 
Aggy, silent as usual, said nothing until she} paid the next week; the poor invalid up in her 
was alone with her mother and me; then she} chamber must be met with cheerful counte- 


whispered, ; nances, though our bitterest anxiety lay in the 
“T wish you knew, mother, what manner of ; fact that it was in the power of money now to 
man George is.” } save her from a living imprisonment in a dead 


Mary motioned for the slate, and wrote rapidly. } ; body, and that soon it would be too late—money 
“T do know._ Down, near to death where I am, ’ which we had not. John was out that day, and 
one sees clearly.” ) the next, looking for work—in vain. There was 
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a casanctal panic; one business house after { “Hear reason, my son,” I cried, my bite 
another closed, and the city was filled with } choking with the tears; but Agnes and Nelly 
young men seeking employment. both rose and came to me. 

The girls sat working afraid to look up, lest “Surely,” said Agnes, indignantly, «we have 
seeing the misery in each other’s face they } not fallen so low that we should rob you of that.” 
would break down, and the work would be hin-} I did not contend with them; but I had my 
dered, which was now our sole support. The } own determination. Why should I hold to this 
third day John came back early in the day, } poor, old friend when they were stripping them- 
speaking abruptly as he entered the dining-} selves of all? There was but a little time left 
room, without perceiving that Dr. Wotton had } ; to me before I should go where neither the 
paused there on his way out. } sound of the harp, or of their loving voices 

“I have ordered carts to be here in the morn- ; should reach me. But I could not help drag- 
ing to carry the furniture to the auction-rooms,” } ging it into my room that afternoon and 








he said. ‘Only mother’s room must be left un- } stealthily touching its long silent chords; to 
touched; and the noise we will keep from her. } my fancy they uttered a sad, reproachful fare- 
At all hazards she must know nothing.” well. 

Wotton’s sharp black eyes glanced from one Lest the children should discover it, I re- 
tothe other. ‘So, so! Are you under the mill ; placed it in its usual position, a vacant room 
so badly as that, Jack? I’m sorry, deuced sorry. } outside of Mary’s chamber. That evening, en- 
Going to sell the things?” looking about him tering this room unexpectedly, I found Dr. Wot- 
immediately with an appraiser's eye. ‘“I’m} } ton stooping over the harp, and examining it 
afraid they won’t bring a large sum. Good car-} with a curious haste and excitement in his 
pets, but worn; hinges off this secretary; lock } manner. I made a sudden step forward; his 
broken of this cabinet. What d’ye think this } very touch was sacrilege. Then I checked my- 
easy-chair ’ll bring, now?” loiling in it. ‘“Sup-> self. What right had my poor prejudices to 
pose you let it go at private sa.e, I might make; stand in the way of the children’s interest? 


nnn 


you an offer myself.” , Henceforth it was but a piece of furniture, 
“It was my father’s chair. It will not be! whose value could be rated in dollars and cents. 
sold,” said Agnes. “Is old friend ring-a-ting here for sule?” he 


“Oh! This is a pretty little table now, old } demanded. 
style—terribly old style; but an odd little bit of} “Yes.” 
work. It wouldn’t look badly in my study; or “So!” twanging the strings; ‘“they’re mon- 
if 1 ever am married? Eh, Miss Nelly?” }s’ous brittle, rusty, I guess. These mosaics, 
“TI will not let it go—I have seen my mother now—imitation, but pretty fair—pretty fair. I’d 
sewing there,” said John, turning away hastily. } be willing to make a bid for the instrument my- 
The doctor half whistled. ‘Well, D'll drop in } } self—not that I’ve any taste for music of any 
at Stone’s, time of sale, and give you a bid; that } sort; but I want to give John a lift. The whole 
is, if you conclude to let anything go, whcn it : family is deserving, as I remarked to Col. Macy 
comes to the pinch!” to-day. Ill do what I can at the sale to run 
John looked about him drearily when the man things up, ma’am, I assure you; but I'll take 
was gone. ‘What is there that we can part this at private sale, if you wish.” 
from?” he said. ‘There is nothing here which } “How much?” I faltered, and broke down. I 
does not seem a part of mother, and father, and } } am not a business woman, I fear. 
our childhood.” “That is for you to say—‘or you to say. 
I felt as if I must sect them an example of} ‘When a lady’s in the case,’ you know.” I no- 
common sense and fortitude. ‘They are but} ticed that, as he speke in this careless tone, his 
so much wood and leather to other people,” I eyes were inspecting the harp keenly, hungrily 
said; “let us think of them as the same. If} —I can find no other word that expresses the 
we were in a large city, their very age and } greediness of his look. He passed his broad, 
oddity would command a price. But here ; > red hand up and down the side over the mosaics 





However, my harp will seem of use even to the } 3 nervously and continually. The man’s manner 

tradespeople of this practical town. Iam glad, ; surprised and put me, I knew not why, on my 

its noise has been too great for your mother to} guard. 

bear lately. She will not miss it.” ; “You don't set a price, ma’um? Say twenty 
John turned very pale. ‘The harp shall not } dollars—thirty? Surely, you consider that a 

» he said. “It is the one thing left you of; fair sum? The thing is aheciealy: useless te 


80, 
} me—it is only for the sake of John.” 


your youth. It shall not be sold.” 
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“T will not make a bargain with you to-day,” { me help you in the matter. I will take can 
I said, hastily, for my courage was beginning } that it shall fall into hands who will use it ten. 
to fail, and a singular weakness to make itself} derly.” 
felt all over me. ‘I would rather the instru- I accepted his offer gladly. 
ment took its chance at a public auetion ” That evening, while Mary slept, we all were 
“Just as you please,” angrily. ‘It will not} gathered in the little parlor down stairs, very 
bring a bid, and I shall not make one, | pro-$ quiet, for to-morrow this room would be strip- 
mise you. I have no mind to be the laughing- ; ped, and there was not a chair there which wag 
stock of the town for a bit of sentiment. I ; not like an old friend to us. The girls went on 
doubt,” drawing on his gloves, “if John has ; with their work; John was pacing up and down 
another friend who will throw away thirty dol- with heavy, slow steps, which vexed me to hear 
lars for a souvenir of happy hours passed in} in one so young. 
this house.” : Something is wrong in the world,” he said, 


What if, after all, I had wronged the man? : «when a strong man like me can go about seek- 


What if the feeling I suspected he had for Nelly } ing work as I have in vain.” 
was sincere? Some apology must be made for} «To-morrow will be a new day,” said Nelly, 
a low birth and vulgar associations. “I am ; quoting her favorite maxim. ‘Play ‘Roslyn 
sorry if I have been rude in declining your. Water’ for us, grandmother.” 
offer,” I hesitated. ; I drew the harp toward me. As I played, the 
‘I will renew it,” eagerly, thrusting his hand } children laid down pencil and needle, and list- 
into his pocket. ‘‘The harp is mine? You can-? ened with pale faces, and eyes that held back 
not do better than to close with me at once.” ; the tears. It was the old time, and not the 
He began to count out a roll of greasy bank- } Scotch song they heard. When I had finished, 
notes. If it had been clean silver, perhaps 1; I sat silent looking at the barp, passing my old 
would have yielded; but the notes, as he held; hand caressingly over it. The old friend and [ 
them out, smelled of tobacco and gin. } were so soon to part; the inlaid work and paint- 
«TI will consult John,” I said. ; ings seemed more beautiful to me than ever. 
Steps were heard approaching in the adjacent } Yet I wondered that keen-eyed fellow Wotton 
room. ‘I will double it,” he said, in a hurried had not noted a crack in the stock, which 
whisper, coming close, ‘‘sixty—a hundred dol-{ had opened lately. George Choate, passing 
lars.” } near me, saw it asI did. He stopped, stooped 
But I put him back. The harp had been } over it. 
worth hundreds in its day, and of its value now 3 ‘Permit me, madam—one moment,” in a low 
Twas no judge. ‘I will not sell it to-day,” I} voice, drawing it toward the light. The next 


§ 


said, firmly; and left the room as George Choate ; moment he looked up. ‘‘John, come here. There 
entered by another door. He followed me afew; is something here I do not understand,” with 
moments afterward. a repressed excitement in his voice. John 

‘‘Wotton mentioned to me the proposal he had } went up, indifferently, and looked over Choate's 
made you, madam. Iam glad you declined it. } shoulder; then he turned very pale, glancing at 
If the harp must go, don’t let it fall into such } me. 
hands as his.” ; “Unscrew the top, if possible,” he said. 

The boy spoke with great excitement, stop-{ The girls and I came near and watched them. 
ping to pass his hands over the strings, and } «Did you know the stock was hollow, madam?” 
bringing forth a low wailing sound, which; said George. 
forced the tears into my eyes. “Never,” I replied. ‘I thought it to be solid 

“I had a foolish dislike jo see him touch it,” } iron from its weight. What is it, John?” 

I said, when I could control my voice. “It was} He had unfastened the cap with a wrench, 
weak, I know.” ; and for answer thrust in his hand and drew out 

“Tt was not weak. The man is one who should } a necklace of pearls, which he laid on the table. 
not put his finger on a dog I cared for. There’ Then followed crosses, bracelets, a box contain- 
have been times when I have scarcely refrained } ing rings of jewels and plain gold, a quantity 
from thrusting him out of this house. Must the} of coins packed in tightly with wadding to pre- 
harp be sold?” vent a noise when shaken. 

“It is my wish—John does not know of it.” The heap lay glittering on the table, a strange 

He looked at me with a great compassion and} barbaric splendor to be lighted by a flaring 
respect. I never had noted before of what fine, ; petroleum lamp. 
noble expression his face was capable. ‘Let; ‘We can save the furniture,” gasped Nelly. 
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«We can save my mother’s life,” said John, } They are partners together in the city, and firm 
solemnly» friends as well as brothers. 

We did both. There could be no doubt of Mary comes into the room to bring me out 
our right to the treasure, as the poor Austrian } to tea, which is spread out of doors, as is our 
count’s name had long since been forgotten, and custom on these sultry evenings. She is her 
his family extinct. As for that government, our $ old self again, only a slow, hesitating movement, 
consciences did not trouble us on that account. ; which does not set ungracefully on her, is left 

I wish I could paint the picture I see before } to remind her of the hard imprisonment in which 
meas I write. It is the library of a country} her soul once lay. Up stairs I hear Nelly sing- 
house, outside of a western city. The prairie} ing. ‘Transplanting and rich soil” have been 
dopes down before the open windows like a} good for her. 
green sea. Just in sight there is another wide, And about me are the quaint old chairs and 
comfortable-postured house—the very twin of sofas, the wonder of the new generation about 
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this; and through the pleasant evening light I} us, and in one corner, the harp. 
strings with a feebler hand, day by day; I am 
glad to think that when I am gone, the remem- 
John has just} brance of the hidden treasure in its uncertain 
‘left him, and waves his cap in greeting to me. tones, will be to them all both sweet and pleasant. 


see my darling, Agnes, walking on the lawn, a 
baby holding by her finger, waiting for her 
husband hurrying up the hill. 
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Tue chime, the chime 


5 
Of the Christmas time, $ 
Is ringing a sweet-toned melody ! ; 
The tone, the tone { 
Brings back to my own ; 
Lone heart, a dream of rhapsody. ; 
It speaks of the time when a maiden fair : 
Walked down by the river of life with me; 3 
We clasped our hands on the beaten shore, 5 
And yowed that our hearts should forevermore, 3 
Be one through eternity. 3 
My bride, my bride, $ 
By the river's side, 8 
We launched our boat, and it sped away; 3 
Thy face, thy face 3 
With radiant grace, 

Wore roses, and lilies in bloom that day. 
The sky above us was bright and fair; 3 
The river of life flowed peacefully on; 3 
We knelt us down with unbounded love, ; 
And prayed that God, our Father above, 2 
2 


Would guide us in safety home. 
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BETWEEN the noontide and the night, 

The path whereon I trod grew light; 

Within my heart, so lone and dark, 

Love scattered many a kindling spark ; 

And earth seemed new, and earth seemed bright 
Between the noontide and the night. 
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Between the noontide and the night 
All doubt, all pain, all tears took flight ; 
Soft hands in mine I wandered on, 
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NOONTIDE 


DEANE, 


BREWER. 


Alas! alas! 
For the days that pass, 
They bring no myrtle in bloom for me; 
Alone! alone! 
My beautiful one, 
Went home an angel of God to be. 
To Heaven my white-winged dove hath flown; 
To the jasper city, with streets of gold; 
Death’s angel took, in his starry flight, 
My angel, my love, my life, my light, 
The Lamb of God to behold, 


° I bow, oh, God! 
To the chastening rod, 
That scourgeth me sorely at thy command; 
Oh, grief! Oh, grief! 
It is blest relief, 
That sorrow is dealt by a loving hand; 
For the bruised reed thou wilt never break. 
Teach me to pray till the summons come, 
And I place my feet on the shining shore, 
And clasp the hand of my bride once more; 
My Father, thy will be done! 


AND THE NIGHT. 


With soul too full for aught save song; 
Warm kisses fell, ah! lucky wight! 
Between the noontide and the night. 


Retween the noontide and the night 

Low words were breathed, eyes spoke delight ; 
Rare visions rose of fairy lands, 

Where toil lies bound to love’s commands, 
And life grew Heaven, and Heaven was bright 
Between the noontide and the night. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 378. 


CHAPTER XVI. ¢ as it listened. Dora, in the glow of her enthy- 

Dora looked out upon the river, smiling plea- } siasm—for she loved music with a passion— 

santly, as if she had heard what Luke was say- dipped her oars in and out, dropping diamonds 

ing, and dreamed over it. At last she started} in the sunshine as an accompaniment, and, tap- 

and answered him. $ ping her little foot on the bottom of the canoe 
“Would you like to see the river closer? ‘I } as if impatient for a triumphal march. 

have a canoe here—it will hold us both.” Thus these two young creatures floated down 


‘A canoe; that is a little boat used by the} stream together; Dora feeling as if a beautiful P 


Indians. But I cannot row, my hands are not } child had been intrusted to her keeping; Luke 


strong enough.” 3 wondering in his soul if the brightest places in 
“But I can.” Paradise could be equal to that river, and if the 
“You, row a boat?” angels who haunt them were more lovely than 
The boy laughed, and looked at her with his the fair girl whose presence had filled him with 


bright, large eyes, evidently amused. ; a new life! 
“You may laugh; but Tecan. How else did I Meantime Rhoda had taken a fancy to explore 
come here?” ‘a little, and came down to the river, wondering 
“From heaven, it seemed to me. If it only} at everything she saw on the way. If a bird 
were so, I should be glad to go there, too! But} started up from her feet, thus exposing its nest 
such things are only true in dreams.” . > to full view, it all seemed like magie to her, and 
“Well, Luke, if I cannot take you quite to? she would watch it, with widening eyes, circling 
Paradise, we may have a nice trip up or down} and circling around her, then cast her eyes 
the river. If you doubt it, come here.” ’ down upon the nest, touch the eggs cautiously, 
Dora went down to the bank, and, parting the ' and laugh to herself that anything so pretty 
bushes with her arms, revealed her pretty canoe ; should be afraid of her. The green fruit, as it 
rocking on the water. ; 3 hung on vine or tree, was a marvel to her. She 
“Come!” ’ was constantly wondering if this or that was 
She sprang into the frail craft, holding out good to eat; for an honest idea of usefulness was 
her arms for the boy, who was by ler side in an} as natural to little Rhoda as music and poetical 
instant. Dora took up her oars, and, telling ) fancies were to her brother. 
Luke to sit down in the bow, pushed into the: At length Rhoda came upon the river’s bank, 
stream, laughing merrily. >and sitting down with her feet almost in the 
“Now,” she said, “I have got you and the > water, took a survey of the scenery. Just wher? 
Cremona all to myself; let us give the birds > she sat a fine old forest tree lifted the bank into 
some music. You were playing a heavenly air} a green knoll with its roots, which crept into 
when I came up and frightened you so—go on the water, and gleamed through it like a knot 
with it!” } of huge serpents. The trunk of this tree had 
“Oh! not that!” cried the boy, taking up his ’ been hollowed out and burnt in by some prairie 
instrument, ‘‘it was too sad; this must be jubi- fire, making a little cavern, from whieh a yard 
lant! My heart is brimful of it. You shall’ or two of rich turf sloped into the water. 





just touch the water with your oars, foranac-; ‘What a lovely place for washing,” said 
companiment, and I Ah! if the Cremona? thrifty Rhoda. ‘A fire just there, and a great 
had the power to speak out so much happiness; } brass kettle swung over it would be beautiful; 
but nothing can do that!” } plenty of water, and no end of drying room. 


With this Luke took up his instrument, and,’ What would some of the women in our yard 
stooping gently forward, began to play; not as’ say? There wouldn’t be one of ’em that didn’t 
he had done a little time before, but with an} take in washing. Oh, my! what’s that?” 
— joyousness that made the heart leap } Up Rhoda jumped, and, shading her eyes with 
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one hand, looked up the river, where she saw a } 
pretty canoe cutting the water like an arrow, § 
and in it her brother giving out the best music é 
of his soul to the beautiful girl they had been 
searching for so long. 

“Oh! he has found her! 
she cried, tying her bonnet eagerly, as if she ° 
must run off and tell the joyous news to some ; 
one. ‘‘Now we can stay; he will rest—he will $ 
get well. Yes, I think I will walk right across 
io the railroad and tell father.” 

But while she hesitated the canoe came oppo- ‘ 
site, curved with a graceful sweep, and drew ; 
close up to the bank. Dora had seen the little 
stranger, asked who she was, and called out, 

“Jump in! jump in, little girl! there is room 
enough for us all.” 

Rhoda tied the last knot in her bonnet-strings 
with a jerk, made a jump to the lower bank, 3 
aud another from that, landing in the bottom ‘ 
of the canoe, where she settled down still and g 
watchful as a mouse. i 


Ile has found her!” ; 


‘What a queer little woman it is,” thought 
Dora, smiling under the scrutiny of those keen {and asked quickly if she had seen Miss 


eyes; ‘‘his sister, yet so very unlike him. She 


music.” 
Not she! 
everything, one source of the family living; she 


Such musie with little Rhoda was 
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. : . . 
‘been a rocking with her; that 1s, canoeing in 
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Dora was very glad to oblige the little thing, 
who had broken up half the charm of her 
brother’s music. So, with a sweep of the oars, 
she shot her arrowy little craft to the bank, 
and Rhoda was soon half buried in the trailing 
foliage of a grape-vine, so laden with fruit that 


‘she uttered a gleeful shout on looking upward 


to a tree on which the vine had clambered. No 
wonder, a host of graceful clusters flung their 
delicate shadows between her and the sunshine, 
which came through and around them in gleams 
of silvery light. 

“Oh! what a heap! Enough for preserves, 
and pies, and pickles, and everything. Father 
must come down and help me get at’em. I'll 
just pick a few for tea, and come down again 
to-morrow.” 

Rhoda gathered a quantity of the fruit in the 
skirt of her dress, and scrambled out of the 
thicket, glorying in her prize; but she had 
scarcely walked a dozen yards when young 


‘Sterling came toward her, looking pale and 


excited. He paused a moment on seeing her, 





Then, remembering that Rhoda knew no one in 

that place, he checked himself before the name 

was uttered, and looked out upon the river. 
“Oh, yes!” answered Rhoda, “I have just 


gave just as much importance to the sound of {the river. Listen, and you can just hear Luke's 


her own smoothing-irons, or the flash of her 
matches. Everything that brought in money 
and household comfort was music to that thrifty 
child. You might have known that by her action 
in the canoe. 

After examining Dora from head to foot, 
astonished that she was really a young lady, 
she discovered a pile of green grapes in the 
bow of the canoe, and seizing upon a bunch, 
held it up, and broke out in the midst of a most 
pathetic passage of the music, 

“What are they?” 

Dora shook her head, and still listening with 


_ all her soul, whispered, 


“Grapes.” 


“Good to eat?” persisted Rhoda, crushing all 5 


the scurness out of one between her little white 
teeth, and making a terribly wry face over the 
taste. 

“They should be cooked,” whispered Dora 
again, shaking her head and striving to listen. 

“Oh! stewed with sugar; I know. Just set 
me ashore by that vine. I'll get some for Mrs. 
Ifolti—sweet and sour together makes tremen- 
dous preserves. She'll like ’em. There! do set 
me ashore. I don’t like this; it seems like being 
a baby and rocked in a cradle.” 


AAARAARAARAAARARAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Cremona whispering to the leaves.” 

“She is with some one, then.” 

“Yes, sir; the young lady is with my own 
brother, and delighted with him—no wonder.” 

Sterling turned back reluctantly. He was ill 
at ease, and in the heat of his disappointment 
had gone blindly in search of Dora. That 
morning he had asked her father’s consent to 
their marriage, and had been refused, not 
rudely, but with that delicate firmness from 
which there was little hopes of appeal. When 
Sterling asked for the reasons they were given. 
The young man had neither position, family, 
wealth, or any one of the requisites which would , 
warrant him in proposing to the only daughter 
$of a man who had earned all these things for 
; himself. This was said kindly, but with suffi- 
; ecient force to kill all hope in the proud young 
3 Every word of these objections was true. 
; Sterling was uncertain of his future as any man 
of six-and-twenty could be. A good education, 
active genius, and his present situation, was all 
he had to depend on. These he had offered 
with all due humility, and they were rejected. 

In the first pang of his wounded pride he 
sought for Dora, but she was not alone; so he 
went back to the house, and betook himself to 


3 man. 
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the next dearest creature to him on earth—his {the mother and son close together, and she an. 
mother. Rhoda saw that something was wrong, ; emenell his question kindly, but not with tin 


and, with her usual shrewd tact, betook herself; 
to the summer kitchen, where she fell to picking 3 


over her grapes, and sifting sugar with energy, 
now and then casting anxious glances through 
a back window of the cabin, where Sterling and 
his mother sat in earnest conversation. 

This was what they were saying. 

“ And he said this.” 

Mrs. Holt spoke in a low voice; the color in 
her cheek grew warm and red. Sterling marked 
this; he saw, too, that her hand trembled as she 
made an effort to continue the work she was 
doing. 

“Tt was his chief objection. Had I possessed 
a family and connections, I think he would have 
been less positive; but I had only Mrs. Holt and 
he——” 

Mrs. Holt shrunk within herself, and an- 
swered quickly, 

“Yes, I know—I know!” 

“Mother, you have never told me anything 
about myself.” 

Sterling looked at his mother, then, and saw 
that she was deadly pale. 

“Is there nothing that ought to soften this ; 
man’s prejudice, mother?” 

She cid not answer his question, but abruptly { 
asked one herself. 

**Do you love this girl so much, William?” 

“Love her? Great heavens! can you ask this | 
when I have gone, with all my disadvantages, 
and besought her proud father to let me have 
her? It was like death to do it, knowing how 
little I had to offer.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Holt answered, as if talking to 
herself; “I only wonder the proud blood could 
so force itself.” 

‘‘Mother, you have not answered me!” 

Again she evaded him with a question. 

“And she loves you? This is no light pas- 
sion—no fancy that will die out. Boy, boy, tell 

‘me, have you discovered, of a truth, what real 
love is?” 

‘Mother, it is enough, we love each othertruly, 
deeply, in such earnest as admits of uo doubt.” 

«But it is your first love, Sterling.” 


Then the young man grew white in all his } 


features, and after the dead silence of a minute, 


fullness he desired. 

‘*We will talk this over again, you have taken 
;me by surprise. I saw that it might come in 
‘time; but now it finds me unprepared.” 
Sterling kissed his mother and went out, com- 
§ forted, without just reason, perhaps; but he had 
great faith both in the love and ability of his 
‘mother, who had always been a guardian an] 
} friend outside of the affection which all mothers 
are expected to feel for their offspring. 

After he was gone, the effect of this interview 
became painfully visible in the lady. She sat 
for a long time, with her hands locked in her 
lap, gazing on the floor in deep thought. The 
exigencies of this case demanded some great 
S sacrifice of her, which it was almost death to 

make—that appeared certain. 

The tattered old chest of camphor-wood, which 
was invariably her companion, let her go where 
she would, was now drawn out from under her 

‘bed, and from it the lady took a malachite-box, 
} mounted and bound with bands of gold, some- 
i wae dimmed by time, but an article ef great 
: 


APADAL ASA 


beauty and value, such as the Czars of Russia 
; gives their favorite embassadors when they wish 
Sto be generous. She unlocked this casket with 
some difficulty, for it was a long time since it 
had been opened, and took from it a quantity 
‘of papers, one or two of which were partly 
‘print; she read them over with a sort of dumb 
‘shock, which left her face ashen, and her lips 
‘blue. It seemed to be the order from some court, 


for a seal was attached, on which the arms of 


‘ England were stamped, and the document was 
‘ written on vellum. You might have seen that 
it was killing the woman to read the words that 
stood out from that vellum; but she went through 
them twice, the first time in shivering haste, 
then again slowly, but shrinking into colder 
whiteness, as if every word had been a poisoned 
‘ arrow, killing her slowly. 

This paper, with two others, which seemed 
i to be marriage or baptismal certificates, per- 
¢ haps both, with a sealed letter, she took from 
{the box, and placed about her person, as if for 
Suse. After this she sat down by the window, 
and drearily watched little Rhoda as she went 
about her work in the back kitchen. This lasted, 


’ 
told his mother everything; how he had been $ perhaps, ten minutes, but it seemed to her an 


married—all, all that the reader knows. Mrs. } 
Holt, remembering the young beauty she had $ Rhoda, who was looking that way. 


hour. Then she started up and beckoned to 
At heart 





seen on the stairs of that tenement-house, ; Mrs. Holt was a courageous woman, and with 
thanked God that her son had broken the fet- ; such the impulse to meet any evil thing, face to 
ters which would have chained him down to ‘ face, when it becomes necessary to meet it at 
earthliness forever. This entire confidence drew all, is sure to arise. 
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«Go, tell my son I wish to see him at once,’ 


she said, frightening little Rhoda by her abrupt- } 
‘almost in darkness, watching him as a criminal 
‘reads the features of his judge. 
>man felt the searghing wildness of those eyes, 


ness and her pallor. 
Rhoda went on the instant, and directly young 
Sterling returned from a sharp walk along the 


wagon-road which led to the village, and entered ; and gave little sign of agitation. 
: his face flushed and his eyes kindled, then she 
}could see that his hand pressed the paper 


Mrs. Holt was walking wp and down 
Sterling 


the cabin. 
the room trembling, but resolute. 


closed the door after him, and then observed } 
‘relaxed, a look of tender commiseration stole 


that she had roiled down the paper blinds, and 


drawn the muslin curtains, leaving the room in ; 


dim twilight, in the midst of which she stood 
like a ghost. 

“Come here,” said the lady, seating herself on 
the couch. ‘Come here, Sterling, and kiss me ‘ 
once more with the old love before I make you } 
hate me forever.” 


Sterling went up to the couch, and dropping } shriek died in her throat. 


upon jhis knees, wound both arms around his 
nother, kissing her cold hands and white face 
with pathetic tenderness, for he loved her dearly, 
and saw that she was suffering. 

She shivered under his caresses, and pushed $ 
him from her, then drew him closer, and kissed $ 
him passionately, crying out, “It is the last— 


the last! One hour more, and these lips will } 
‘ she shrunk back, breathless. 


recoil from mine!”’ 


“Mother, you are wild; you do not know how } 


9 


much I love you! 

“‘Not enough to overcome disgrace—infamy !” 
she said, in a hoarse, low voice, while her eyes, 
full of shrinking pain, searched his face. 

‘Enough to overcome everything, be it mis- 
fortune or be it crime. 
you are my mother, will lift me above it all.” 

Then the woman burst into tears, 
piteously. 

“T would not tell you; 
done it, but that your own happiness was at 
stake. 
broken, incapable of much beyond sorrow. You 
are young, ardent; with my shame I will pur- 
chase your happiness. Read it; my lips refuse 
to say the things you must know. I wrote it, 
thinking to die, two years ago, hoping that, with 
the grave between us, you might not feel it so 
much, 
me. 
ness.” 


She laid a sealed letter in his hands, with the } 


legal papersaviich she had taken with it from 
tthe malachite-box. 
thinking to go out, but she pointed to the window 
and said, 

““No, read it there.” 

Sterling sat down, raised the blind a little, 
and took up the vellum with its seal. A stream 


> of light fell directly upon his face, und hee 


‘ narrative. 
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The one holy fact that § 
and sobbed } 
I would never have ‘ 


I am an old woman, Sterling, worn, } 


But God will not let this cup pass from } 
I only pray that it may earn you happi- } 
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the paper he was reading, while Mrs. Holt sat 


The young 


Sometimes 


fiercely; but after he broke open the letter it 


into his eyes, and she felt that he was thinking 
of her as if already in her grave, as she had 


‘always hoped to be before her son read that 


All this time the dead silence of the 
’ room was terrible. The poor woman could hear 
> her own heart beat out its pain audibly. When 


‘the paper rustled in her son’s hand, a faint 


She sat there like 
a poor hunted antelope, watching for the bullet 
which was sure to pierce its heart. Of all her 
hard, wretched life, this one hour was the most 
wounding in its still bitterness. 

Sterling got up at length, grasping the papers 
; in hishand. She saw that he moved unsteadily, 
- and looked downward on the floor, as if afraid 
that his eyes might wound her. Feeling this, 
The motion that 
} she made, faint as it was, struck him with some- 
‘thing like remorse. That instant he was kneel- 
; ing by her; dgain his lips pressed hers with a 

tenderness unknown to them before. 

$ My mother! My poor, poor mother!” 
; Here his manhood gave way, and, with her 
: withered cheek pressed against his, wept like a 
: child. 
‘«And all this misery you have suffered with- 
{ out a word to your own son,” he said, smoothing 
her gray hair with the hand with which he had 
; just wiped away her tears. 
; My sorrow would have made you sad, my 
” she answered. 
Such words 


{shame degraded you, 
} Do not speak of shame like that. 

‘are not for a son to hear, even from his own 
} mother, If there was wrong, a lifetime of 
atonement is enough.” 

$ She interrupted him. ‘No, not egough. 
; Atonement is not a thing of this world, Sterling. 
} The time which God gives us is all his own; 
} we cannot take one portion in which to redeem 
What human soul can atone for pain 
Like a stone cast 


another. 
4 ° 
‘ once given, or wrong done. 


§ 


He looked at the door as if ; into the waters of a lake, the wrong bas sent 


} forth its circles, which nothing can arrest. Re- 
}pentance may be ours, and forgiveness; but 


» atonement is seldom to be hoped for.” 
3 «How sadly you talk, mother.” 
}  «Beeause I feel sadly, yet more at rest since 
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this heavy secret has left n me. Use it, Sterling, } Besides, she was very happy in those days, and 
and be happy with this sweet girl. Her father } it became a pleasure to give the radiance of her 
will consent when he knows who my son is} own joy to everything less fortunate than her- 
to be.” self. She did not realize that the lad was dying, 

*‘No,” answered the young man, firmly. ‘Let } and that her presence, as he approached “the 
this rest between us two. I will not use it to valley and shadow,” was like that of an angel; 
win even Dora. Her father shall yet give her; for youth is unreasoningly hopeful, and puts 
to me for what I am.” aside the very idea of death; but she knew that 

Mrs. Holt drew a deep breath; a stone seemed } he grew thinner and whiter each day; that un- 
rolied away from her heart. She held out her 
hand. 

‘It will not be long, Sterling. I am getting 
near the end now.” 

‘‘Sterling kissed the hand she held out, and 
went away, greatly disturbed, but filled with 
compassion for the woman he left prostrate on} talking of the time when he would give con- 
that dainty couch, weak and weeping. certs in the city, and she would bring half the 

Sterling was right. It was not many days > world to listen. 
before the caresses of Dora, and a natural sense 3 There had been a time when Luke talked 
of justice, won a full consent to the young peo- 3 freely of dying to his sister, and found angelic 
ple’s marriage; but the engagement was to last} pleasure therein; but now he would speak of 
a year, and was not to be made a matter of} nothing but life—some bright heavenly life, in 
general knowledge at all. Indeed, the secluded ; which Dora would always be first and foremost. 
life the persons interested were leading, ren-} It was a sweet dream, full of visionary happi- 
dered this easy; there really existed few per-} ness, in which the boy floated slowly to his 
sons on the prairie who would have been} grave. 
interested in the matter. Meantime, Rboda} One day, in the restlessness of disease, he 
and her brother settled down in that prairie } went down to the river, and rested himself in 
eabin perfectly at home, while old Mr. Weeks} the very place he had occupied on the morning 
took his opportunity and spent his days at the} he first saw Dora coming toward him in her 
shanty, helping the landlord serve out mint-} canoe. The grape-vines, which had seized upon 
julips, whisky-smashes, and an assortment of} the branches of the elms, were weaving them- 
drinks, whose mere names are beyond my 3 selves insidiously up them, had grown thick and 
limited knowledge, and the very fumes of which } heavy since then, trailing to the earth in places, 
were enough to keep any moderate man in a} and even escaping along the grass, yielded a 
state of semi-intoxication. He sometimes came} cool, green suelter, which protected him from 
over and did a little gardening for Mrs. Holt, } the sun, and, in some directions, entirely from 
at which times he appeared prim and decorous ; sight. 
enough to make Rhoda proud of him, and give} Luke had left his violin behind him, being 
her faith in the country air as a cor rective of } too weak and weary even for so light a burden. 
intemperance and idleness. But the poor gin} But he carried a soft, low melody in his mind, 
had her troubles, which would not be put aside} and it came in sighs to his lips, brightening 
with delusion. After the first few days Luke | them with a beauty only known to creative 
began to droop again. He was never at rest } genius. As he lay thus, inspired but quiet, the 
unless Dora was somewhere in sight; and would } sound of footsteps, sweeping through the grass, 
sit hours together at the window, watching the ; disturbed him a little, for he wanted to be alone. 
door of her home with such longing in those } ; Directly he heard a voice that made his heart 
beautiful eyes, that Mrs. Holt, in very compas-} leap. It was speaking with sweet earnestness 
sion, managed to keep the young girl half the } to some one who seemed delighted to listen. 
time by her side. When she was away, he ; “No, William, let us be patient,” it said, 
never touched the cremona; but sometimes, } ‘“‘father has been very kind to yieJd so much; 
when he caught a sight of her in the garden, or} for if he was ambitious for anything on earth, 
by the river, he would take up the instrument, it was in behalf of his child. ‘The idea of wealth 

? 
é 


earthly harmonies seemed most natural to his 
violin; and the beauty of his face was like that 
of a seraph pining for companionship. So that 
’ bright girl would sit for hours and hours listen- 
ing to him, holding his hand in hers, soothing 


§ 
§ 
5 
3 
; 
2 
: his brow with her sweet, sisterly kisses, and 
5 

3 





Anne 


and with its plaintive strains call her to him} and immediate position he has given up; but 
clearly, almost as if he had spoken in words. something we must do in return. His interests 

Dora loved the boy, and was fascinated by his } in this railroadyare enormous. All that he has 
music—so all this was ne constraint upon her. } now is vested in these wild lands; help him to 
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carry out his plans, convince him that you have 
the will and ability which makes prosperous ' 
business men, that will be all he desires. A>} 
year is but little, William, when we think of it.” ; 
«But, Dora, one year is an eternity when it} 
keeps you from me. ‘Time, I do believe, is the ; 


§ 


‘ natural enemy of true love.” 3 


“I think it is the sunshine which ripens a} 
blossom into most delicious fruit. Why, each } 
day, William, this love of ours grows deeper } 
and sweeter from thinking of that eternal com- ; 
panionship which is to come.” 3 

«Ah, Dora! you have been talking with my } 
mother.” 

«Talking with her? Of course, I have. Almost } 
everything I think or feel, that has good in it, ‘ 
comes from her. Is she not your mother? ¢ 
cannot tell you everything; but with her I feel 
like a little child.” 

“Tam glad you love my mother, Dora.” 

‘Love her! Why, isn’t she a part of your } 
own self? Sometimes, when I love you so much 
that it seems wicked, I go to her and grow my- 
self again.” 

“Is this true, Dora? Am I so very dear to 
you?” 

“Dear! And you can ask that? Why, William ; 
Sterling, there is not on this earth any one being } 
that I love one quarter so much.” ; 

They were passing the elm-trees, and paused ; 
a moment in the earnestness of this conversa- } 
tion. The boy, lying under those sheltering } 
vines, lifted himself to one elbow, and through } 
the clustering leaves saw William Sterling, with ; 
both Dora’s hands in his, reading her face with } 
such smiles as love gives back to love. ‘The two ; 
passed on after this brief pause. Luke fell slowly ; 
back to the earth, and lay there with his face | 
buried in the grass, from which two gasping } 
sobs-came, minute after minute, leaving him 
still and quite motionless at last. It must have 
been a full hour before the boy sat up and looked } 
around him. Then his face was white as snow, ° 
and it seemed as if some violets, hidden in the } 
grass, must have left their shadows on his lips, ; 
they were so blue and cold. No, no, it was not 
that, for on-one cheek, near his mouth, was a} 
red stain; and the bent grass, where his face } 
had been lying, rose up slowly from the pres- ' 
sure which had held it down, and each spear } 
was ensanguined with a drop of blood. 

Luke turned his eyes mournfully upon the } 
reddened grass, and, after one or two feeble » 
efforts, arose to his feet. Slowly he crept along } 
the footpath leading to the cabin. Once or twice } 
he was compelled to sit down; but he reached } 
home at last, and, finding the room empty, lay ; 
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down on the couch, and remained there with 
his eyes closed. 

A little while after this Rhoda came in from 
the kitchen. Thinking him asleep, she walked 
up to the couch on tip-toe and kissed his white 
forehead, lightly as the shadow falls from a 
flower. Sometimes little Rhoda would steal such 
kisses from the dying boy, and hoard them away 
as precious memories for the hereafter; for, with 
all her practicability, that heart of hers was 
brimful of affection, and she almost worshiped 
her brother. The good creature looked down 
upon his sleep, as she supposed, and saw a faint 
quiver of pain pass over his white face; then 
she crept away, fearing that her fondness had 
disturbed him. She had no courage to go back 


>to her work in the kitchen, but sat near the 
window, still and watchful as a hospital nurse, 
’ waiting for him to recognize her presence. 


At length the boy arose to a sitting posture, 
and called Rhoda by name. She went to him 
eagerly. 

«The Cremona,’ 


she said, following the direc- 


tion of his wild, bright eyes, and taking the 


violin from the wall. He reached out his arms 


; for the instrument, but the smile upon his face 


almost broke Rhoda’s heart. 

Luke’s hand quivered as it took the bow, and 
the first notes it drew forth were vague and 
quivering; but the spirit within that delicate 
form was stronger even than the death-angel. 
Once more that shadowy hand passed over the 
strings, and music, that seemed an expression 
of more than mortal anguish, went wailing 
through the cabin. It was the ery of a soul 
breaking up for eternity. The birds, that had 
been singing all day in the thickets, hushed 
themselves and listened. A deer, going down 
to the river for drink, paused on the bank and 


, looked around wonderingliy. Mrs. Holt, sitting 


alone in her bedroom, stole softly to the door, 
holding her breath. The two lovers, strolling 
homeward from a walk by the river, turned 
toward the cabin and paused near the door, not 
daring to enter. As Dora’s foot touched the 
threshold-stone, the magnetism of her presence 
made itself felt even in the music. That ery of 
the soul softened; a mist of tears seemed passing 
through it, subduing its anguish into pathetic 
mournfulness. It was like a spirit at the gates 


} of heaven entreating the angels to let him in. 


Dora was thrilled through and through with 
the music. It seemed calling to her with 
heavenly tenderness from the ‘dark valley.” 
She felt that those bright, beautiful eyes were 
searching for her through the music; her 
shadow fell across the open door; her face, 
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wet with unconscious tears, became visible to; her hand, ‘is it really you? Why, how your 


those eyes turned that way in mournful ex-} hair stands up! 


pectation. 


slowly, as it were, to the sadness of the music, 


As she crossed the room, moving } so? 


What on earth frightens you 


9” 


Weeks stared at her an instant with his 


a heavenly smile broke over the face of that } mouth half open; then turned and fled into the 
gentle boy; the strings of the Cremona quivered } bar-room, where he met young Sterling just 


under one wild inspiration of joy that never 


>}coming in with a surveying party. 


> 


Weeks 


was fully uttered, and dropped from those life- } seized him by the arms. 


. . ‘ 
less fingers to the floor, with a wail that seemed > 
almost human, for the instrument was broken } 


with the young life it had inspired. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
A montH or more after they had laid that 


“‘Come in—come in here, and tell me if it is 
> her or not!” exclaimed the little man, dragging 
} Sterling forward. “Look there!” 

Sterling did look, and saw Constance, his 
} wife, sitting before him, pale and thin, like the 
ghost of her former self. He did not speak; he 
> did not move, but stood like a statue in the 


gentle boy among the prairie flowers, one of} door-way, with all warmth and life stricken out 


the construction trains brought two strangers 
to that cluster of shanties, who, from their ap- 
pearance, were quite as unlikely to find busi- 
ness along the Pacific line as any travelers that 
had ever appeared there. One of these persons 
was a tall, spare man, with the dress and air 
of a clergyman; the other, a young woman, who 
must have been beautiful once, but was then a 
wreck, and nothing more. Pale, emaciated and 
feeble, she clung to the man’s arm with the 
heavy, downward weight of entire weariness, 


as they proceeded to the rude building where ° 


Rhoda Weeks had first met young Sterling. This 
building had two apartments on the ground 
floor—one which answered as a bar-room, the 
other a room for general family use. The female 
traveler was led into this latter apartment, 


where she sat down wearily on a stiff, wooden } 


chair, and leaning back rested her head against 
the wall, moaning faintly as if in pain. 

As the woman sat thus, with her face to the 
light, the door connecting with the bar-room 
opened, and the good-natured face of old Mr. 
Weeks looked in. He held a sugar-crusher in 
one hand, and a pitcher in the other, which he 
was intending to fill with water from a pail 
which stood just within the door; but the mo- 


ment his eyes fell on this woman the pitcher } 


fell, with a crash, to his feet, and grasping the 
sugar-crusher with both hands, he cried out, 
‘«Goodness mercy! who is this? Who is this?” 


The young woman opened her eyes, blue as : 
the sky, and brighter than they had ever been ’ 


in health. When she saw little Weeks so stricken 
with amazement, holding on to the sugar-stick 
as if it were a pillar of strength, a look of comi- 


cal amazement came over her thin features, and | 
she laughed outright one of those hollow, un- ; 
earthly laughs, that have no real cheerfulness 


in them. 
“Why, little Weeks,” she said, holding out 


‘ sciousness. 


Sof him. As for the woman, she attempted to 
rise, struggled with herself wildly a moment, 
3 and fell back insensible. 
3 That moment Mr. Hudson came into the room, 
? pushing the young man on one side in his 
} anxiety about the sick woman. 
“Is she dead?” 

> The voice was so cold and hollow which asked 
this question that it startled the old man. Ht 
} looked up, terrified, and recognized his daugh- 
ter’s husband. 
> No, she is not dead. 
come to tell you.” 
} Sterling looked wildly from the old man to 
>the face which appeared so like death. All at 

once the horror of his position came over him, 
> and he cried out, 
“Oh, my God! My God! what have I done to 
} deserve this?” 
> «Hush, young man, she is coming to. Have 
, patience, and find some compassion for her in 
; your heart. If she has sinned, the God of 

heaven alone knows how she has suffered!” 
Sterling did not answer, perhaps he did not 
hear, for his soul was absorbed by the shock of 
>that woman’s appearance. At last he spoke 


) 


> mildly enough. 


) 


It is that which we 


° 


“She is alive—my wife, inthis place, among 
> all these people. See, they are looking through 

the door wondering about us. There is a room 
Come!” 

Sterling took the insensible woman in his 
arms, and carried her up the wide steps which 
led to the upper story. 
of the stairs trembled under him, but he car- 
ried his burden firmly, and laid her on a bed 
neatly made up in the unplastered garret. 

The motion, or the pressure of those strong 
arms, brought the woman back to semi-con- 
When she saw her husband bend- 


up stairs. 


’ ing over her, a faint smile came across her face, 
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and she lifted her arms toward him like a weary 
child in sight of its mother. A thought of Dora 
came upon him with such a pang of agony that 
he shrunk back groaning. Those feeble arms 
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dropped heavily, and an answering sob, dry 


and hard, broke from the woman. 
fully conscious now, stung into life by terrible 
pain. 

“Forgive me. 
black gulf that lies between you and me. 


only once without knowing.” 
She muttered this in a broken undertone, and 
to him the words lacked connection. 
“Constance,” he said, struggling wildly for 


I forgot the gulf—the awful, } 
Yet . 
if you could have kissed’ me without knowing— ; 


She was ‘ 


1] 


calmness, ‘‘you are here and alive. ‘‘I mourned ; 


for yon—God only knows how I mourned for 
you!” 

“Did you? 
mourn?” 


Oh, Sterling! did you really 


Constance started up in bed, put back the still ; 


bright and glorious waves of hair from her 
temples, and searched his features eagerly for 
some vestige of the love and grief he spoke of. 
She saw only a hard, set face, cold-as marble 
that covers the dead. All the ardent youthful- 
ness seemed to have gone out from it forever. 
He was glad of an opportunity of turning away 
from those imploring eyes. 
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Indians. I believed it, and married another 
man.” 

Sterling dropped her hand, and sat on the 
side of the bed, staring at her dumbly. He 
could not comprehend the thing she told him. 

“You cannot believe it. No wonder—no won- 
der! Still it is the solemn truth; but for that 
falsehood my love would have saved me. I was 
coming to you. We tried to get away from 
him.” 

‘Constance! Constance! What is this you are 
saying?” cried the young man, taking her hand 
again, and wringing it till she moaned unler 
the pain. Tell me clearly, ard be brief, what 
all this means.” 

Constance clung to his hand. 
it be! This clasp gives me strength. 
tell you everything—that is what we came for: 
but give me something—a glass of wine, brandy + 
you will find it in that basket.” ; 

Sterling found a traveling-flask in the basket 
she pointed out, and, mixing some of the brandy 
it contained with water, gave it to her. 

‘Now sit by me,” she said, holding out her 
hand, while a hot flush came into her cheeks, 
and her eyes shone like stars. ‘Sit here; I am 


*« Let it be—let 
I want to 


‘strong as a lion now, and will tell you every- 


“T have a wagon here,” he said; “‘anda home | 


not far off. She is my wife; I will take her 
there.” Then he thought of Dora, covered his 
face with both hands, and would have wept had 
the pain at his heart been less. 

“She will not go,” said Hudson, shaking his 
head mournfully. ‘It was not for that we came 
in search of you.” 


‘and pleaded her own cause piteously. 


thing.” 

She did tell him, faithfully and clearly, as if 
she herself had been a third party, all of her 
history—her struggles, temptations, and inner 
wickedness, up to the time of that fatal mar- 
riage. Sometimes she wept, sometimes she be- 
sought him to give her a merciful judgment, 
Even 


‘that marriage she extenuated, and could not 


§ 


“Let me speak with him—let me tell him,” | 


said Constance, sitting upright, with that sud- 
den strength which springs from desperation. 
“Go away, father! let me be alone with him 


onee more; this once, William, I will never ask 


it again. Sit down here. 
hand? See how thin and wasted it is; yours is 
so healthy, yet it trembles. My coming terri- 


Will you take my § 


Q 


fied you; but take comfort, I am dying. Cannot ; 


you see that a very little while will end it all?” 
Sterling did not answer, but his hand closed 


After all, she had been his wife, and he had ; 


loved her. 


“I heard of you, William, and know what it ; 


is that shocks you so; you might have married 


again. It was this that brought us—this, and 


Q 
Q 
< 
5 


5 


: ception. 


‘ yet see that, thinking her husband dead, it was, 


in some sort, an act of heroism, a desperate 
effort to save her father. She had not loved 
him, no, not then; nor had she ever loved him, 
not even when he indulged her most. But after 
the fraud was discovered, when she knew the 
villainy by which he had won her, and learned 
that, after a few months, he only cared for her 
because of her usefulness; then she began to 
hate him with a terrible hatred, galling as 
chains and bitter as death. At first she had 
thought it was all-absorbing love that made the 


on the fragile thing in his, and held it firmly. ; man so eager to win her; that he only valued 


wealth for her sake—but even this was a de- 
The man had wanted a safe tool by 


which to work out his grasping avarice. When 


$the power of her beauty waned upon him, he 


urged her genius inte his service. and she dis- 


something here which would not let me die ; covered, with horror, that all his wealth was 
without seeing you. Sterling, they told me that } won by terrible frauds on the government; that 


you were dead, killed in a massacre by the 


the plates he persuaded her to engrave were 
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used in a stupendous system of counterfeiting, | awful price. He did not understand its meay- 
and that she was an accomplice. {ing at the time, and it is to be hoped she dig 
Learning afl this, and hating the man, Con-} not; but it made him the slave of a bad man all 


5 


stance had rebelled, and even threatened him. ; the same. After that my father gave way, b's 
In her rage and her madness one day, she had } usefulness was broken up, his energies gone, 
defied the bad man, and, hurling her secret at } while she put so many burdens upon him. Tn 
him, declared herself free to leave him when } the midst of it all she died. I was little thing, 


she pleased. From that time her absolute slavery then, so young that I cannot remember her 


commenced; with cold and withering irony, 


which drove her frantic, he explained to her the 
crime she had committed in forming a marriage 
with him while her first husband was living. He } 
scoffed at her assertion that she had been de- } 
ceived into thinking him dead: ridiculed the 
idea that an out-of-the-way newspaper could be } 
autbority; and coldly threatened that another 
effort at rebellion should be followed by her 


arrest for bigamy, and that of the young man, 
who had been her accomplice, doubtless, in lur- 
ing him into a marriage that he was resolved 
to make profitable, now that it had ceased to be 
pleasant. 

‘‘But that he threatened you as well as my- 
self,” said Constance, kindling with this recital, 
“TIT would have defied and exposed them then 
and there. I was ignorant that my crime did 
not involve you, William, and that made mea 
coward. My greatest fear was for you—that 
made me this vile man’s slave, the unwilling 
accomplice of his crimes. No mechanic ever 
worked harder than I did; no conspirator could 
have kept more secret. I was eternally harassed 
with the idea that you might return, seek me 
out, and thus accomplish your own ruin. Then 
it was that my poor father, whom my marriage 
had emancipated, was dragged back into the 


iniquity of a new fraud. I did it; companion- } 


ship with that bad man had made me crafty, 


cool, and unscrupulous. I determined to save > 


you, at any cost, from the danger of searching 
me out. It was a terrible deception, and my 
father, naturally honest, was trying so hard to 
be good. I urged it upon him; but it was cruel, 
cruel as the grave.” 

Constance had become painfully excited; the 
color in her cheeks was like flame, but her lips 
were parched and dry. She reached out her 
hand for more drink, and went on. 


«IT was my father’s first child. They tell me > 


that my mother was—well, a positive, harum- 
scarum woman, such asIam. She dragged my 
poor father into debt—made him ashamed to 
enter the pulpit. My poor father was a clergy- 
man once—you did not know that, William, but 
he was; and at last she entangled him into 
forging a paper, which afterward fell into the 


hands of Church, that which I bought with an } 


;all. My father tried hard after this to get an 
’ honorable living. He taught languages, took 
} in copying from lawyers’ offices, worked morn. 
ing and night to support me and himself. fig 
boarded me with my mother’s sister. I was q 
wild little thing, and she let me have my own 
> way. 
} “William, it was not long after my mother 
} died before father married again. He said no- 
} thing to any one about it; and I never knew 
} that it was so till he told me of it himself, after 
the second wife was dead, and Church had got 
} my father into his clutches. He had lived with 
> her all the time in another part of the eity, 
’ while I stayed with my aunt, who let me run 
wild, but would not part with me, all he could 
}do to persuade her. His second wife had a 
} daughter so like me, William, that you could 
} hardly have told us apart. After her mother 
} died, she learned a trade and earned her own 
, living, almost, poor thing! I believe father was 
? afraid to have me with her, or let her know 
} anything about our set—and I don’t much blame 
shim. So he stayed with her till my aunt died, 
; and then made a home for me—you know where 
; and how. In this way father had two lives, he 
$ tells me. One calm, and sweet, and holy, with 
» her, and that which led to perdition with me. 
‘I discovered this girl at last. I wanted some 
‘ one to make up a dress for me—it was after we 
were married—the dress was for that masque- 
rade bail. While trying the dress, we stood be- 
> fore the glass together, and I saw at once the 
wonderful likeness that there was between us. 
, It frightened me a little, and I began to dislike 
the girl. That night I saw my father go up to 
» her room. Oh! how glad she was to see him! 
I went home and sat in wait for him, determine: 
; to know what it all meant. He told me then, for 
) the first time, that I had a sister. 

“It was this girl who died in our rooms, Wil- 
liam. She was so like me that even Rhoda 
Weeks thought that sickness had made all the 
change she saw; there was little need of decep- 
‘tion here—I wished to be dead to you. They 

believed that I was dead, and told you so: a!! 
; but my poor, poor father, who allowed you to be 
; deceived in order to save me.” 

“Oh, my heavens! it was a terrible decep- 
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tion—a cruel, wicked fraud!” exclaimed Ster- { ‘ fulness ; he had Pitan that poor creature, but 
ling, ‘one which has almost destroyed me.” ‘ her coming filled his soul with trouble. 


bly. ‘Do not reproach me, it was for your; You are very kind, and God will bless you 
sake I did it; to me life had become a burden 3} for it. Now let her rest.” 
terrible to endure; but I thought that you might Sterling went home at once, and told Mrs. 
be spared any portion of my misery and a know- } Holt of the new calamity that had fallen upon 
ledge of my disgrace. }them. He had no courage to see Dora, but 
“After that I went back to my slavery with ’ wandered off into the prairies all night, a weary, 
that man; but I saw that he both hated and } wretched man. 
feared me, after that threat of exposing him; That evening Dora was kneeling at Mrs. Holt’s 
and his nature was so vile that his cruelty and } fect, in the privacy of that lady’s bed-room. 
abuse become brutal. I had not lived with him } She had evidently heard’ all, for sobs of pas- 
so long for nothing. His tyranny had broken 's sionate grief filled the room; and the poor girl 
my spirit, and in that he thought himself safe; Ser cried out in the sudden anguish that had come 
st 


«IT know it,” answered the sick woman, hum- | Hudson made only this reply, 


bat he had neither quenched my intellect, or ¢ upon her, 

destroyed the intense desire that had grown “Oh! tell me. tell me, what can. I do? She 
strong in me that justice should be d alt out to } will be here; have some mercy, and tell me how 
that man. Slowly and cautiously I gathered up § to bear all this?” 

evidence against him. He was arrested as the Mrs. Holt knew how futile any efforts of 
leader of a gang of counterfeiters, tried, con- { consolation would be just then, so she gently 
victed, and is now a convict in prison.” ‘ smoothed the young creature’s hair, and only 

«Thank God!” said, in her sweet way, 

Constance answered this outbreak with awan ; ‘Have patience, darling—a little patience.” 
smile, and went on feebly, for she was almost } 
exhausted. 

«The life I had been leading, the excitement, ; again,” she said. 
everything bore heavily on me; my health had ; My dear, she is dying.” 
been giving way from the first. I went to my } «Oh! God forgive me! How wicked I have 
father, a broken down, penitent old man, who { been; but it was so sudden. Tell me, please— 
was looking around for some good work that he } where is he now?” 
could do, in atonement before he died. A way “He wandered off alone at nightfall, darling, 
had been graciously opened to him. Missionaries ; quite alone; the poor boy had no courage 
were wanted among the Indians. I was glad of } to meet any one.” 
that; I longed to get away from cities, where I “Poor fellow! poor fellow! Tell him, please, 
had been so miserable, and die in the wilder- } how sorry I am. No, you must not say that; 
ness. It was a pilgrimage I had resolved to } tell him nothing, only that I will try to bear it.” 
make, for I had but one hope on earth—to see} Dora arose from the floor, and turned to go 
you, tell the whole truth, and die. I heard on } away, but she hesitated, and went back to Mrs. 
the way that this was needful for your own sal- ; Holt’s chair. 
vation; that my coming would break up your «Must I tell any one, Mrs. Holt?” 
life afresh, and bring sorrow to an innocent ‘Not yet, darling. My son must do that when 
girl. It was a hard task—I almost prayed nbt > it becomes needful.” 
to find you. Have patience, only a little pa- ; ; “Oh! thank you! It would have been so hard 
tience. It will not be long—it will not be ‘ for me. You will not forget to tell him how 


long!” ‘strong I am, and how well I—I Oh, Mrs. 
Constance closed her eyes in weariness, and } Holt! I believe my heart is breaking!’ 


5 . . . . 
Sterling could see great tears stealing through ; Again Mrs. Holt circled the unhappy girl in 


long lashes, while the mouth, that had been so * her motherly arms, and strove by gentle caresses 
beautiful, quivered with inward sorrow. }to quiet her. At last Dora went home and stole 
«Leave her, now,” said Mr. one, in alow! up to her room, afraid that some one of the 
voice. ‘She is better alone with me.” ‘ household should guess at her sorrow. 
Sterling wrung the old man’s hand, and when ’ The next morning, Sterling, who had been 
their eyes met, tears blinded them both. ’ wandering about the prairies all night, appeared 


“To-morrow I will come and take you both ‘at the shanty, prepared to take Constance home 


home: my mother will gladly receive her.” ‘to his mother. But the travelers had gone. 
Sterling spoke kindly, but with deep mourn- ‘ They had left the house before daylight; con- 


’ Dora lifted her lovely face, all wet with tears. 
$ Does he love her? Will he ever love her 
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struction trains were passing each way con-{ in the papers Mrs. Holt had given him, it ¢ep. 
tinually, but no one could tell what direction they 3 tainly had passed from his mind, for he had 
had taken. As Sterling was going out, old 3 only renewed all his exertions, and performed 
Mr. Weeks stole after him, mysteriously, and} his promise of forcing Dora’s father to accept 
placed a note in his hand, whispering, “I saw} him at his own worth. But the mother had 


them safe oif.” ’ been less patient. For herself, ambition had 
“Where? Which way?” } failed long ago; but with women like her, it 
“They told me not to say, and I won’t—so } casts vigorous shoots for the next generation; 
don’t ask me.” } and she was sometimes disturbed with a proud 
Sterling opened the note. : longing for something higher and grander than 


“We have gone forward toward the mission, } that prairie life for her son. Still it was a sub- 
which God has awarded to me. Do not attempt } ject which she never spoke of to the young man, 
to follow us, but leave my child alone to His} however much it might fill her own proud heart, 
infinite mercies. She goes away peaceful as a One day, some months before that appointed 
child, knowing that you have forgiven her. } for his marriage, Sterling brought home a pack- 
When she is at rest you will hear from meg age of newspapers from the depot, which his 
again. Hupson. 3 mother, who was a craving reader, seized upon 

Was this Iettera relief? Did Sterling breathe } at once. All at once she uttered a sharp cry, 
more freely when he found that he might yet be } and the young man, turning quickly, saw that 
silent, save where he was bound in honor to } she was trembling from head to foot, while the 
speak of the unhappy woman who had crossed } paper was grasped tightly in a hand far too 
his path only to disappear? Be this as it may, } unsteady for reading. Sterling gently forced 
he wont within the week to another section of} the paper from her grasp, for she was holding 
the road, only coming home once a fortnight, | it out to him, and his eyes fell upon this para- 
and never asking to see Dora, though he cast} graph. 
many a wistful look at her window. ‘‘ Died at Nashton Castle, Lincolnshire, Nelson 

One day, when he returned home, after an} Sterling, eleventh Earl of Marsborough, in the 
absence of two weeks, Mrs. Holt placed a letter } sixty-eighth year of hisage. Lord Marsborough 
in his hand, which had been left at the shanty } ; has been a long time excluded from the world. 
by a traveler coming across the plains. rd: Although one of the richest peers in England, 
young man knew what it contained, and shook 3 jt will be remembered that he was made the 
from head to foot as he broke the seal. object of a social romance, some years ago, by a 

“She is gone,” he said, handing the note to} divorce from his wife, a beautiful and highly 
his mother. ‘God forgive her, as I do!” accomplished lady, whom many persons refuse 

The next day Sterling returned to the distant 3 to believe was ever really guilty of the wrong 
station again, quiet and sad, but thankful for } charged upon her; but the scandal of that time 
all that had been spared him. } has been painfully renewed by the earl's death, 

The shock of Constance’s appearance and } as it leaves a singular doubt in connection with 
death had broken into the happy tranquillity ; the succession. Immediately after the divorce 
of those two families for a brief space, but no: the Countess of Marsborough disappeared, an‘ 
real evil had sprung out of it—and with them} 3 with her the only child and heir, then a boy 
the dead past was left to bury the past. } five years of age. It is supposed that she went 

% s * x * * to Australia or America, under a changed name; 

Months went by, tranquil, uneventful months, * but from that day to this all efforts to find the 
which brought Sterling home again, and re-} lady or her child have been unavailing. At 
newed the intercourse of those two families in } one time there was a rumor that she had mar- 
all its cordiality. The probation which was to; ried again, and settled in New York; but years 
test the young man’s endurance and ability‘ brought no confirmation of this, and it is now 
was drawing to a close. Energy, manhood, and ; supposed that both mother and son are dead, 
industry, had wrought out their usual work, and in which case the title and estates will fall to 
the proudest man among all those who carried } a remote branch of the family.” 
their wealth and energies into that new region,} Mrs. Holt sat in perfect silence while her son 
would have welcomed Sterling into his family; } read the paragraph; then she held out her hand 
for he had developed what was better than; and made a sad effort to smile. 
station or wealth, an abundant power to create} ‘You will go at once,” she said; ‘the proofs 
and seize upon those advantages. $ are unbroken—there can be no impediment.” 

If there had been anything worthy of record; ‘And you, mother? The good fortune which 
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comes to me will be nothing if you cannot , free by the law, I wronged you myself, and the 
share it.” ; unhappy man who is my Nemesis, by a second 
Mrs. Holt shook her head. ‘No, my son, I 3 marriage. But I loved him; and, God forgive 
shall never sce old England again. Do not look; me! I had never loved before. Even now I 
upon me, William, as if you doubted me. It is ; would rather stay here with him than share all 
not shame that keeps me back. No wife ever? the great fortune that falls upon you. When I 
lived was more innocent of wrong to a husband ’ married Mr. Holt, the Countess of Marsborough 
than I was; yet I was driven forth from that} died.” 
court a branded woman. The memory of that; The next day William Sterling took leave of 
undeserved shame makes me shudder even now. ; his friends, and simply explaining that sudden 
After loading me with infamy they would have } business of some importance had called him to 
robbed me of my child; but they could not do} England, started for the East. When he vame 
I fled with you—one great blessing God } back, which was just three days before the time 


that. 

has permitted to me; through it all, even in my appointed for the wedding, Dora and her family 

errors, you have clung to me, William.” learned, for the first time, that in marrying 
“To me, mother, you have no errors.” William Sterling she became Countess of Mars- 


Mrs. Holt shook her head. ‘It is for these} borough. 
I must suffer; though divorced by the law, and THE END. 
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TWO AUTUMNS. 





BY DORA DAVIS. 





FRINGED and golden the edge of the grain-fields; ; Fringed and golden the edge of the grain-fields ; 
Purple the banks with asters in bloom ; Purple with asters the banks of the river; 
And down through the wheat, But the dear little feet, 


That danced through the wheat, 
Have strayed from our midst to the home of the Giver, 
Where the light fadeth not from the gold of the harvest, 
The heart that is sinless shal] never grow faint 
Singing to-day in the meadows of Heaven, 
Thy mission is ended, oh! beautiful saint! 


With dear little feet, 
Trips the joy of our hearts, the light of our home. 
Cheeks that glow ‘aint, like hali-ripened berries ; 
Eyes that are brown, and loving, and true; 
The dying year smiles in the beautiful face, 
And forgets the fierce storms that it knew. 
Where the song of the river is glad and triumphant; 
And dimpled the waves with the kiss of the willow, 
We left her alone, 
Our glorified one, 
Gray mosses her bed, and lilies her pillow. 
Lent to us only, and not to us given, 
Early the lamb was recalled to the fold; 
But the dear little feet, which danced in the grain-field, 
Joyously passed through the gateway of gold, 


With ever a smile on the lips that are rose-hued, 
She flits like a bird ‘mid the gold of the sheaves; 
The sun goes to rest, 
In the amber-arched West, 
And the swallows speed home to the storm-beaten eaves. 
H 





As if, unawares, they look on an angel, 

The brown reapers pause to see thee depart; 
Sing on, my bird! the Summer is fading; 

But Summer for aye is eushrined in thy heart. 
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SUMMER DREAMS. 





BY MRS. 8. M. CHESBRO’. 





Sweet is the memory of a kiss 
(The dream of girlhood’s blessednets) 
On lips that never know such bliss— 
Oh! seal of woman’s tenderness! 


Sarve on, thou stars of Summer night; 
Make diamonds of the silveryjdew, 
Sparkle and shimmer pearly lights, 
Imbosomed in thy Heavenly blue. 
Deep down into my being sink 
A Heavenly peace, a sweet repose. 
Oh! morning sun! rise now, and drink 
The dew-drop from the budding rose. 


Spread silence o’er the land and sea; 
Let not a bird-song wake the dell ; 
A dream ot love is circling me— 
Weaving o’er me a blissful spell. 
No longer linger, shades of night; 
Sing bird, wake flower, and sunbeam play; 
Spring up to life. oh! joyous earth! 
Thou can’st not drive my dream away. 


Dear these remembered gleams of love, 
That come in dreams of Summer night ; 

When all the midnight stars above, 
Change darkness into glimmering light. 


Vou. LIV.—30 

















A WALL-BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tusse small ornamental baskets, suspended § It is first cut out in stiff cardboard, lined both 
on the walls of bed-rooms and sitting-rooms, } inside and out with scarlet silk, and the form is 
are much more general in France and Germany } then cut out in the new leather canvas, @ ma- 
than in this country; but when space is scarce, } terial alluded to on former occasions in these 
so convenient are they found to be, that they} columns. This canvas must be worked in cross- 
are, by degrees, finding favor in our rooms also. } stitch with scarlet chenille, leaving every alter- 
The model illustrated in our engraving can be} nate space uncovered, so as to produce the pat- 
made any size, provided the form is adhered to. } tern illustrated. 





DESIGN IN POLYCHROME WOOD-WORK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Ix the front of the number we give a colored } places in Europe. Any lady, who kas taste, 
pattern of a new and very popular kind of fancy } patience, and a little skill, can make these orna- 
work called Polychrome (many cvlored) wood- } ments, for this work is easier than it looks. 
work. It is very like the ornamented wood-} For the pattern we give (which is a center- 
work _ at Mentone, Sorrento, and other‘ ornament and border for boxes, panels book- 
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pindings, etc.,) three different colored pete Then take a tiny bradawl, and make a hole 
are required, viz., yellow, black, and white. ; through the center of each daisy. Fasten one 
The yellow may be satin-wood, canary, or } of the gilt-headed nails through it, and your 
cherry; the black may be real ebony, or stained H work is complete. 
apple or pear-wood, highly polished; and the; A few words as to the application of this new 
white may be chestnut, holly, lime, or sycamore. ¢ style of wood-work will be useful. The worker 
In addition, a few gilt-headed nails will be re- will find it is so extremely effective and brilliant, 
quired. : that a small design serves to ornament a large 
Place a piece of tissue paper on the design, 3 surface. We recommend the center for the two 
and trace with a soft pencil the outline of the : panels of a cabinet, with the border, or a por- 
yellow portions only. Fix this tracing on your 3 tion of it, round each panel. It would make a 
piece of yellow wood, and saw it out in fretwork. } beautiful miniature cabinet, finished with gilt 
Glue it on a working plank, with a piece of news- } feet und mouldings. The combination of center 
paper between, and when perfectly fixed, chisel } and border would be equally suitable for a large 
the wheat-ears and stems according to the design. } box or writing-desk. 
Remove your work from the board and glue it To ornament smaller surfaces—such as book- 
carefully on your piece of highly-polished ebony. } covers, small boxes, book-tray ends, etc., etc.— 
Secondly. Repeat this process with the white} we should advise a spray only of the border, 
portions of the design, tracing them, sawing 3 giving in all cases as much of the highly- 
them out in fretwork, chiseling them, and finally 3 polished ebony ground as is eonvenient, and 
glueing them into their proper places on the} mounting this work always with gilt mould- 
ebony. ings, ete. ‘ 





THE PARISIAN COSTUME. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Tue pretty costume we give, in next column, ; 
is very fashionable at the present time among 
French boys from four to six years of age. It 
is usually made of black velvet and decorated 
with jet buttons. The Knickerbockers match 
the overcoat, and the under-dress consists of 
either scarlet or blue silk. The stockings and 
belt match the under-dress in color. 

Our diagram, on the next page, represents 
exactly oyg half of the over-dress, viz: 

No. 1. Har or Front. 

No. 2. Haur or Back. 

No. 8. Haur or Sxrrt or Back. 

The fronts are cut double-breasted, and fasten 
from the shoulder downward. The opening is 
at the right side. A notch will be found at the 
neck where the revers cross; the notch at the 
bottom marks the center of the front; the pricks 
on the paper, found near the arm-hole, indicate 
the position of the buttons. The back is in two 
pieces—the top and the skirt. The latter is 
plaited at the waist, and the notch at the one 
side marks the opening for the pocket-hole. 

This costumé also looks well in either blue or 
scarlet cashmere or reps, with white beneath. 
The under-dress is merely a high petticoat, with 
long sleeves. 
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BAG FOR FINE LINEN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tus bag consists of two parts, each twenty § in the middle, slightly sloped, so as to terminate 
inches long and eight inches and a half broad * in a point at each end. It is only ornamented 
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INFANT’S BOOTS, WITH FULL-SIZED PATTERN. 
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on the front, as it is intended to hang against : These gores begin two inches from the under 
the wall. The large red applique is eight inches } point, and are bound on with braid. Each of 
long and four inches broad. The white pique } the principal parts is also bound, so that the 
eaves are a little larger than those of the shoe! braid #6 double at the bottom. Both parts are 
pocket. The outer black loops are of thick gimp. ; sewn together. Both the upper points have a 
In order to make the bag roomy, gores are put } ribbon halfa yard long, and a cotton tassel with a 
in at the sides; each of these measure thirteen : top made of strips of red flannel notched. The top 
inches and a half in length and four inches and } of each tassel is ornamented with black stitches; 
a half in breadth, terminating in a point at the 3 the tassel at the bottom of the bag must be fuller, 
under part, and sloped off at the upper part. ¢ The loop at the top must be securely fastened. 





INFANT’S BOOTS, WITH FULL-SIZED PATTERN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tue full size pattern for cutting out these The second is cut from the same pattern, but 
boots will be found in the front of the number. } the little piece which buttons over is omitted, 
The first is made of quilted silk, bound with } and the boot fastens with loops and buttons in 
the middle of the front. 


satin. 














DESIGNS FOR THE BOTTOMS OF PETTICOATS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, here, two designs for the bottoms of 
petticoats, which any lady can work for herself, 
with the aid of the engravings and descriptions. 

In No. 1 the design is made of Josephine 
knots of either colored or white cotton sewn 
upon the longeloth, as you would sew braid. 
The tucks are run according to the pattern, 











and a back-stitched band is put on, vandyked 
above and plain below; beyond this is tape 
trimming. 

No. 2.—The pattern is in fine braid. Litt e 
back-stitched bands are.put on to form square: ; 
between these squares is a line of insertion, and 
at the bottom of the petticoat a Cluny edging 
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‘MUSLIN COLLAR AND CUFF. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Stranpin@ all-round collars and sleeves, made } narrow braid likewise sewn on the linen, to de- 
ef linen, are still the fashion for morning wear. 3 scribe vandykes (if preferred, these points can 
For the sake of variety, these collars and sleeves $ be imitated with satin stitch.) The edge of both 
are occasionally decorated. We here give ade-$ collar and cuffs is formed by a succession of 
sign. It is made of white linen; the zigzag or $ pointed pieces of linen tape sewn on a back- 
vandyked line is mull muslin, decorated with $ stitched band. The detail of the embroidery is 
French knots, and above it there is an extremely $ given full working size in illustration below. 











DESIGNS IN BRETON EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 




















For the first of these designs work sepa-; The twisted chain scallops, at the side edges, 
rate button-hole stitches along the middle with § are worked with the lighter shade. 
fine silk esrd. These stitches have another } For the other design, instead of sticking the 
worked over into them on both sides, as shown } needle, as usual, in the loop of the chain, as 
in the design. The remaining loose stitches; for the usual chain-stitch, the needle must be 
are in two shades of a corresponding color. { put back into the preceding chain. 








WAGON FOR COTTON-REELS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Mareniats.—Scarlet cloth, blue soutache, , or walls are decorated with a double row of 
green, biue, gold color, and black purse silks; 3 herring-bone stitches, the first row in blue, the 
crystal bugles and steel beads; cardboard and 3 second in gold silk. The cardboard is cut into 
reels of cotton of the sizes required. scallops at the top, and the scallops are divided 

This small contrivance for holding reels of 3 by rows of feather stitches in green silk; a 
cotton—those necessaries in a work-basket that } round hole is pierced ia the center of the scal- 
are so apt to stray away and get lost—has the 3 lops and worked round with button-hole stitches 
advantage of keeping them together. The foun- 3 in black silk; at the edges there are steel beads, 
dation is cut in strong cardboard, in strips of 3 and a star of steel beads in every scallop, like- 
six inches long; the ends are two and a half wise a line of stars all round the lower part of 
inches high for the top, and two for the bottom; $ the walls. The reels of cotton are fastened in 
the sides are the same length as the foundation, 3 with narrow blue soutache, which passes through 
and the same height asthe ends. These various 3 the reels and outside the wagon. The wheels of 
pieces of cardboard are bound with ribbon and ? the wagon are reels fastened in a similar, man- 
stitched together; they are then covered, both ner. The reels of cotton are arranged, black 
outside and inside, with scarlet cloth; the sides * and white, alternately. 
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FISH PIN-CUSHION. . 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 














on the right side. For the gills, draw a piece 
of red woolen braid through with a thick needle. 
(allowing for the turnings-in.) According to Place pins in the gills, and for the fins, accord- 
the design, sew them upon the wrong side, leav- ¢ ing to the design. 

ing a little opening at the under part of the For the eye, fasten a spangle on with a pin, 
body. Turn the work, and then fill it up with ; upon which a chalk-white bead has been pre- 
bran; then sew up the remainder of the seam } viously placed. 


Cut, of equal size, two pieces of alpaca, or any 
woolen material, of a light green or fish color, 
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LEAF TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tus trimming may be made of ribbon of { middle parts which separate them are fastened 
any width, according to taste. It is formed together both at the upper and lower parts of 
by three pleats made at intervals, and the ‘ the leaf. as 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Our TitLe-PaGce for 1868 illustrates the “Legend of the 
“PprERson” FoR 1869.—We call attention to our Pros- Sleeping Beauty,” which everybody remembers as one of 
pectus for 1869, to be found on the last page of the cover. ; the most charming of fairy-tales. The designs are by Dore, 
We claim there that this Magazine is cheaper and better } Whose illustrations of “The Wandering Jew,” “Dante” 
than any periodical of its kind, and, therefore, the Magazine, } “Don Quixote,” and “Elaine,” have won a world-wide re- 
above all others, for the times. Other magazines, similar in } PUtation. The whole legend is very prettily told in the 
character and quality, charge three or four dollars a year, } three pictures we give, 
where we charge only two. Our club rates are equally } In the central, and principal one, we see the approach to 
low. Our enormous edition, exceeding that of any monthly } the enchanted castle, deep in whose most seeluded chamber 
in the world, enables us to offer “Peterson” at these rates; ; lies the beautiful princess, fast locked in the wizard sleep, 
for we fiud by experience that a small profit on a large } fom which only one person in the world can wake her, 
circulation is more remunerative than a large profit on a } 2d not even he, unless he comes exactly at the end of a 
small one. hundred years. That one, the happy prince. hunting among 
The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant } the mountains, has seen, far off, on a lonely hill, the gray, 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The } ivy-grown battlements, and, led by curiosity, has scaled the 
publisher, while in Paris, lately, made such arrangements } Steep ascent, aud found himself in an avenue of tall trees, 
that every new style is sent out to him in advance. Hence, } With the great portal of the castle lying arowsily before 
during the year now closing, “ Peterson” constantly antici- ; him. Up that avenue he now walks, astonished to find the 
pated all rivals. Frequently, these rivals published fashions } 400r wide open, while the page, who should have watched 
as new which we had published months before. It is con-} there, sits asleep at his post. : 
ceded, everywhere, that the mammoth colored steel fashion- 3} __1™ the second illustration, at the head of the Title-Page, 
plates in “Peterson” are the most beautiful, tasteful, and } the prince has penetrated into the castle, and is descending 
rdliable issued in the United States. the stair-case that leads to the banqueting-hall, amazed to 
More attention than ever will be paid, in 1869, to the } observe that everybody is asleep, and still more amazed to 
literary department. The original stories and novelets in } think that they must have been asleep for years, for cob- 
“Peterson” have been acknowledged, for years, to excel ) We)S have been spun over everything, dust has gathered 
: rywhere, and the very fashion of dress is that of a long 





those in other magazines. The best of our contributors, ; °YC™YW i 
moreover, write exclusively for us. New writers of ability } Preceding generation. ’ 
are constantly being engaged, so as to keep “Peterson” 3 The third, and last picture, represents the prince, when, 
always fresh. and always in the van. entering the enchanted chamber, and startled and thrilled 
Now is the time to get up clubs. The inducements, for next } By the vision of beauty he Deholds, he rushes forward, and 
year, in the way of premiums, are unprecedented. Any- 3 i8tinctively does that which alone can break the fatal 
4 spell, kisses the fair sleeper. Every one will remember 
that, as the story-writers say, “they were married and lived 
happily together ever after.’ Many also will recall the fine 
lines of Tennyson. Was ever the allegory of love, and its 
awakening power (for that is the real meaning of the old 
Books FOR CHILpREN.—Some very suitable children’s books ¢ *ity-tale) more musically told? 
have made their appearance in anticipation of the holidays. “She sleeps; her breathings are not heard 
Lee & Shepard, of Boston, send us “The Little Spaniard,” Pa nt goncessnta ches yon ml 
and “Dotty Dimple Out West.” James 8S. Claxton, of Phila- } That lie upon her charmed heart. 
deiphia, sends us “Jem Morrison, the Fisher Boy,” “Edna 3 She sleeps; on either hand upswells 
Willis; or, The Promise Fulfilled,’ and “Grace Roche’s | The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest ; 
? 
> 


body, with the least exertion, can get up a club, for every- 
body will subscribe, if the claims of “Peterson” are fairly } 
presented. Be the first in the field. A specimen will be 
sent, gratis, if written fur. Do not lose a moment. 





3 She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
Legacy.” They are all nice books. A pertect form in perfect rest. 
— * * cy * * & 
A Lapy Wrires:—“Last year, I was persuaded to try 
something else, and give up ‘Peterson.’ I soon found out 
my mistake. It is the last time I shall allow myself to be 
so taken in. I now inclose two dollars for my old favorite, 
the best and cheapest of all the magazines. You may consider 
me a life subscriber.” 
e nce 
Never Berore has there been such a uniformity in the ; Do we exaggerate, when we say that this charming Title- 
style of ladies’ dresses as for the past summer and autumn. 3 Page is, perhaps, the very finest we have ever issued? It 
In Paris, from a duchess down, everybody wore striped } is, in fact, a work of real art. With rare taste, our designers 
cambrics in the warm weather, and are now wearing, for } 224 engravers have arranged three distinct pictures to- 
fall and winter, plaids of all descriptions. gether, and, while preserving the beauty of each, have made 
ey of the three one really exquisite whole. 


Remit Earty.—The January number will he ready by the We Wit Senp either of our other premium mezzotints, 
first of December, and will be the most splendid number ever } viz, « Bunyan in Jail,” “Bunyan on Trial,” or “Washington 
seen. Those who send soonest will get the earliest and best Parting from His Generals,” if preferred, instead of “The 
impressions of the superb engravings in that number. } Star of Bethlehem,” to a person getting up a club. 


And on her lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went 

In that new world which is the old ; 
Across the hills, and far away 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess followed him.” 


Scnscripers in the same club will be sent to diffferent } More Money 1s SPENT on embellishments, in this Maga- 
post-offices, if desired. Additions to clubs may be made at } zine, than on any other in the world. In the last ten years 
the price paid by the rest of the club, $ we have spent nearly a million of dollars in this way. 
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Our New PreMiIuM ENGRAVING is the © vst beautiful one , 
ever ofiered. To engrave this plate coss over a thousand } 
dollars in gold. It is lauge-sized, for framing; is called ; 
“The Star of Bethlehem,” and is after a picture by Gerome, 
the celebrated French artist. It represents the wise men 
of the East, with their train of camels, traversing the desert, 
in the solemn, Oriental night, guided by the star, which, as 
Scripture says, “went before them till it came and stood 
ever Where the young child was.” The picture is impres- > 
sive and grand beyond description; while the subject is one 3 
that appeals to every human heart. We hope to introduce } 
this beautiful engraving into tens of thousands of house- } 
holds. We will send it, postage paid, carefully wrapped on } 
aroller. When framed and hung up, it will be an ornament 
to any parlor. A little exertion in getting subscribers for 3 
“Peterson” will entitle any person to a copy of this valuable 3 
engraving gratis. See our unprecedented offers in the “ Pros- 
pectus for 1869,” on the last page of the cover. 

Tue CoLORED PATTERN in this number is very beautiful. 
No other Magazine gives these, as we do, every month. 
They are very costly, and only a large edition can afford 
them. The one to be given in January will be the most 
superb we have ever issued. 











WneERE No Premio is asked, we will send for 1869, as we 
did for 1868, three copies of “ Peterson” for $4.50. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the death of Lord Raglan. By Alezx- 
ander William Kinglake. Vol. IL, 12 mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is one of the most remarkable 
books of our generation. The first volume, which appeared 
several years ago, attracted general attention, by its pungent 
style, its merciless exposure of Louis Napoleon, and its ap- 
parently exhaustive treatment of the Alma campaign. The 
present volume in no respect falls below its predecessor. It 
is written with a sincere determination} on the part of its 
author, to be impartial; and really is as impartial as it is 
possible for an Englishman to make it, who is an English- 
man with aristocratic prejudices, and who has to narrate a 
war in which France and England were allies, and in which 
French troops, led by men who rose from the ranks, won 
the larger share of the glory. The book is full of spirited 
writing. The description of the famous charge of the light 
brigade is as stirring, almost, as Tennyson’s splendid lines. 
Numerous maps and plans of battle-fields illustrate the text. 
A very complete index adds still further to the value of the 
work. The present volume carries the story down to the 
fight at Balaclava. We should think it would require two 
additional volumes to complete the narrative. 

The Life of George Stephenson, and of his son Robert Stephen- 
son; Comprising also a History of the Invention and Intro- } 
duction of the Railway Locomotive. By Samuel Smiles. 1 vol., 3 
8vo. New York: Harper d: Brothers.—This is a revised edi- ? 
tion of a work which, when it first appeared, attracted great 3 
and deserved attention, and has passed through numerous 
editions in England. Mr. Smiles has written many books, > 
but nothing, on the whole, so good as these lives of a | 
Stephensons. The present edition, in all respects, is an im- } 
provement on its predecessors. Numerous portraits and } 

| 
; 
| 





illustrations add to the value of the volume. A description 
of the rise and progress of the locomotive, from the first 
rude idea up to its present condition, is given in the book. 

How to Conquer. By Catharine M. Trowbridge. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Philada: J. 8. Claxton.—This is a temperance tale, 
very well told; written expressly for boys and girls. It 
would exercise a wholesome influence, we should think, in 
helping to form the characters of the young. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Dallas Galbraith. By Mrs. R. Harding Davis, author of 
“ Margret Howth,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.—This author appears to us to possess, in a 
very marked degree, that undefinable quality which is called 
genius. Originality and power characterize all her works. 
In many respects, she is the most American of our writeus, 
Much of her life seems to have been spent apart from the 
conventionalisms of our Atlantic cities, so that she has got 
nearer to the great heart Sf the people, and can understand 
and sympathize with them better than almost any other 
cotemporary novelist. She has, moreover, a wonderful mas- 
tery over pathos. All these qualities come out strongly in 
“Dallas Galbraith.” It is a tale full of local color. No one 
can read it, moreover, without having the heart profoundly 
stirred. Yet the tragic element is invoked, not, as is too 
often now the case, in behalf of vice, but always on the side 
of virtue. We rise from the peal of “Dallas Galbraith” 
wiser and better, and with more faith in both God and hu- 
manity. The volume is very handsomely printed. 


Gold Elsie. From the German of E. Marlitt. By Mrs. 
A, L. Wister. 1 vol..12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.—One of the nieest of stories was “The Old Mam’selle’s 
Secret,” translated from the German by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 
The present novel is by the same German author, and has 
been rendered into English by the same translator. So far 
as the ordinary reader can discern, the book might have 
been written originally in English, We may add that the 
story is hardly less fascinating than “The Old Mam’selle’s 
Secret.” The volume is neatly printed. 


The Last Athenian. Translated from the Swedish of 
Yictor Rydbery. By W. R. Thomas, Jr. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Frederika Bremer has 
said that this “is the best and most genial historical novel 
in the Swedish language.” It is certainly a fiction of great 
merit, and has been excellently translated. It is hand- 
somely printed also. 

Life Among the Apaches. By John C. Cremony. 1 vol., 
12mo. San Francisco: A. Roman & Co.—This book comes 
to us from the distant shores of the Pacific, and is in every 
way a credit to California. The narrative is full of stirring 
adventure, told ina simple, yet forcible manner; and con- 
tains much valuable information respecting the various 
Indian tribes from the Colorado eastward. 

Red Court Farm. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson d& Brothers —This novel has been 
printed from advance sheets, purchased in London by the 
enterprising publishers. 

Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—Everything this authoress writes is 
excellent; and this novel is one of her very best. The cha- 
racter of the heroine is nobly conceived and delineated. 

Priendly Counsel for Girls. By Sydney Cox, 1 vol.,12 mo, 
New York: Carleton.—A well-written book on the common- 


3 place virtues and vices of daily life in girlhood. 


Smoking and Drinking. By James Parton. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Boston: Ticknor d& Fields.—Three essays against smoking 
and drinking, printed and bound in cheap style. 

The Half-Dollar Edition of Tennyson's Poems. Complete. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is a marvel 
of cheapness, and places Tennyson within every one’s reach. 

The Experiences of Tom and Sarah Neal. By Mrs. Joseph 
Lamb. 1 vol.,16 mo. Philada: J. 8. Claxton.—A very nice 
book for children. It is handsomely printed and illustrated. 

The White Scalper. By Gustave Aimard. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A stirring romance 
of frontier life. A cheap edition. 

The Bramleighs of Bishap’s Folly. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—A very excellent novel, which, if not 
by Lever, is quite in his manner, 
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478 OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
* RN, 
OUR ARM-CHAIR. FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. 

Can Any ONE Beat Tuis?—The foliowing letter speaks for Tue MrracutLous SHILLine.—Provide a round box, the sigg 
itself: of a large snuff-box, and likewise eight other boxes, which 
will go easily into each other, letting the least of them be 
of the size to hold a shilling. Observe that all these boxes 
must shut so freely that they may all be closed at once, by 
the covers accurately fitting within each other. 

Previously to commencing your performance, fit the boxes 
within each other, and place them in a table-drawer at an- 
other part of the room. You also fit the covers in the same 
manner, and lay them by the side of the boxes; you like 
wise provide a silk handkerchief, into one corner of which 
a shilling is sewn. 








Old Saybrook, Conn., September 20, 1868 
Messrs. WuczLer & Wi1son, 

Gentlemen—1 wish to say that I have in my family a 
“Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine,” that has been in 
almost dai/y use for the past ten (10) years, and not a thing 
has ever been done to it in way of repairing; not a screw 
loose, or any part of it out of order in all that time. It has 
been used in making coats, vests, and pauts, of the thickest 
of woolen goods, besides domg all kinds of family sewing, 
and is now, this day, the best machine for work I ever saw. 

Can any one beat this? 

Respectfully, GILBERT PRATT. 

Any one who can beat this (and we think many can) wi 
please address Wii & WILSON, 

625 Broadway, New York. 


You now commence your operations by borrowing a shil- 
ling, desiring the lender to mark it, that it may not be 
changed. Take this shilling in your right hand, and the 
handkerchief in yonr left, pretending to place the shilling 
in the center of the handi 





hich you put 
; the corner of the handkerchief, in which the shilling was 
2 sewn, as previously described, concealing the borrowed shil- 
IMPROVEMENTS IN CaBINeT ORGANS.—The New York Musi- ; ling in your right hand. You then desire the person to feel 
cal Gazette (the very best authority on such a subject) calls } that his shilling is there, and tell him to hold it tight. 
attention to the new invention which has just been brought {You now go to the drawer, and placing the borrowed shil- 
out by the Mason & HaMuin Organ Company, and which 3 ling in the smallest of the boxes, you put on all the covers, 
will attract much attention. It is an improvement upon $ by taking them in the center between the fore-finger and 
what has been known, to some extent, as the vox humana, $ thumb, to prevent their separation, and fit them on, by care- 
and produces a very rich and beautiiul quality of tone, { fully sliding them along, and then pressing them down. 
somewhat resembling that of the human voice. The same $ Taving thus closed your boxes, you produce what appears 





rclnel; instead oé 











thing has been attempted before, but where partial succes 





; to be a single box, and lay it on the table. You now ask the 
has been attained, the machinery was so complicated as to ; person, who still retains his hold of the shilling in the hand- 
be constantly getting out of order. The improvement or § kerchief, if he is sure that it is there. Te will reply in the 
Mason & HAmun is ingenious, simple, as durable as the in- § affirmative; you then request him to allow you to take the 
strument itself, and exquisite in its effect. The reputation } handkerchief, and having done so, yeu strike that part of the 
of this Company for the best instruments of this class in the : handkerchief containing the shilling on the box, and imme- 
world, is well established. They were winners of the First 3 diately shake out the handkerchief, holding it by two cor- 


Medal at the Paris Exposition. § ners, and shifting it round so as to get the shilling within 
your grasp; it will thus appear that the shilling is no longer 
there. You desire the person to open the box, and hand it 


Sum TotaL or Great Lipraries.—The Chicago Evening 
Journal says:—* We have had much to do with dictionaries, 
first and last—have turned over « thousand pounds of thei, 


round, till the shilling be found; and when the last box is 
opened, and the shilling taken out, you ask the lender to 
state whether it is the one which he marked; to which he 
must, of course, reply in the affirmative. E 


nn 


perhaps; have watched new editions rising in stately fashion, 
and found the best were set on Webster's sure foundations. 
We are grateful to God that he gave us English for our 
mother-tongue; and we put that mother-tongue to a sacred 
use when we utter the truthful words that these three books O U R NEW COOK-B O Oo x. 
ave the sum total of great libraries—the Bible, Shakspeare, 
and Webster's Royal Quarto.” 3 
2 





Say Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper, 

Tue Great AMERICAN TEA CompANy, whose advertisement Pours. 

will be found on the third page of our cover, sells all kinds Flanders Soup.—Put a turnip, a small carrot, half a head 


3 
$ 
2 
> 
$ 
2 
$ 
of Teas, the finest included, extraordinarily cheap, because 3 of celery, six green onions, shred very fine, one lettuce, cut 
5 
5 
; 
3 
$ 
5 








they buy by the cargo. Parties swwall, and a quarter of a pint of peas, in two ounces of 
subscribing for the number of pounds and kinds he wants, } butter, to stew gently for an hour, with a teacupful of stock; 
as he would for a newspaper or a magazine, save from thirty 

to forty cents ona pound. Each parce] is marked with the § 


subscriber's name, and all sent in one package to the person } 
age to him } through a hair-sieve. Take the soup off the fire, put the 





slubbing together, each one 


then add the remainder of two quarts of stock, and simmer 
for another hour. Now beat the yolks of four eggs well, 
mix with half a pint of cream, previously boiled, and strain 
who sends the order, and a complimentary pack 
for his trouble, when the money sent is over thirty dollars. } ¢238, etc., to it, and keep stirring it well; bring it to a boil, 

2 but do not leave off stirring, or the eggs will curdle. Season 
3 with salt, and add one lump of sugar. 

A Hixt to Youna Mey.—* There is no present,” writes a } 
subscriber, “which any young lady of sense would so gladly ; 
welcome as a copy of ‘Peterson.’ A parlor is dull, a center- 3 
table unfurnished, without this Queen of the Magazines.” 








Jenny Lind Soup.—Wash a quarter of a pound of the best 
pearl sago until the water poured from it is clear; then stew 
it quite tender in water or thick broth; (it will require 
§ nearly or quite a quart of liquid, which should be poured on 
it cold, and heated very slowly ;) then mix gradually with it 


ri 








“Peterson’s is the best and cheapest Magazine published. 
Subscribe at once.” 


eggs, and mingle the whole carefully with two quarts of 
strong veal or beef stock, which should be always kept ready 
boiling. Jenny Lind was in the habit of taking this soup 

You W111 be Our of the fashion, in more senses than one, } before she sang, as she found the sago and eggs soothing to 
if you don’t take “ Peterson” for 1869, $ the chest, and beneficial to the voice. ‘ 


; 

Susscrise at Onck.—The New Lisbon (0.) Patriot says :— a pint of good boiling cream, and the yolks of four fresh 
$ 
2 
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Clear Gravy Soup—Lay at the bottom of the stew-pan 
half a pound of lean ham, sliced; then three pounds of lean 
beef, and over it three pounds of veal, all in slices. If any 
bones be left, break them and lay them on the meat; peel 
four onions, slice two carrots, two turnips, and a head of 
celery, and with a bunch of sweet herbs, four cloves, and a 
blade of mace, add all to the meat, over which pour one 
quart of water, and place the stew-pan, covered, over a slow 
fire till the meat is brown; then turn it, but be careful it 
does not scorch. Then add three quafts of boiling water, } 
and let it stew gently for an hour till you have carefully re- } 
moved ull the scum that rises; after which, place the stew- } 
pan at the side of: the fire, now adding two teaspoonfuls of 
salt. Let it simmer for four hours; strain it through a col- 
Jander into an earthenware vessel, and set it by to cool. 
Then carefully remove the fat; and when poured off to heat 
do not disturb the sediment. The soup should be perfectly 
clear, and of an amber color, and will look better without 
any acdition of vegetables. 


MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Lamb Cutlets and Spinach.—Kight cutlets, egg, and bread- 
crumbs, salt and pepper to taste, a little clarified butter. 
Take the cutlets from a neck of lamb, and shape them by 
cutting off the thick part of the chine-bone. Trim off most 
of the fat, and all the skin, and scrape the top part of the 3 
bones quiteclean. Brush the cutlets over with egg, sprinkle 
them with bread-crumbs, and season with pepper and salt. ¢ 
Now dip them inte clarified butter, sprinkle over a few more , 
bread-crumbs, and fry them over a sharp fire, turning them 
when required. Lay them before the fire to drain, and 
arrange them on a dish with spinach in the center, which 3 
should be previously well boiled, drained, chopped, and 
Peas, asparagus, or beans may be substituted for 


2 
seasoned, ; 
the spinach. ; 

Potted Veal and Bacon.—Cut thin slices of veal, and the > 
same quantity of nice bacon; then rub together some dried } 
sweet basil or summer savory, very fine, until] reduced to § 
a powder, and lay in a stew-pan a layer of bacon, then a 
layer of veal, and on this sprinkle the powdered herbs, 3 
alittle grated horseradish, then again some bacon and veal, 
and then herbs and horseradish and a little salt; on this } 
squeeze a lemon, and grate the rind; then cover very tightly, } 
and put it into the oven to bake two or three hours; take 
it out and drain off all the gravy; pour over alittle catchup, ? 
and press it down with a heavy weight; then put it away ; 
in a pot tightly covered. 2 

A Beef-Pie —Take cold roast beef or steak; cut into thin } 
slices, and put a layer into a pie-dish; shake in a little flour, ; 
pepper, and salt; cut up a tomato, or onion, chopped very 3 
fine ; then another layer of beef and seasoning, and so on uxtil 5 
the dish is filled. If you have any beef gravy, put it in; if} 
not, a little beef dripping, and water enough to make suffi- ; 
cient gravy. Have ready one dozen potatoes, well boiled } 
and mashed, halfa cup of milk or cream, and a little butter ; 
and salt; spread it over the pie, as a crust, an inch thick; ? 
brush it over with egg, and bake it about twenty-five 
minutes. 

Sauce for Fowls.—An excellent white sauce for fowls may 
be made of two ounces of butter, two small onions, one carrot, 
half a small teacupful of flour, one pint of new milk, salt 
and pepper to taste. Cut up the onions and carrots very 
small, and put them into a stew-pan with the butter; simmer ; 
them till the butter is nearly dried up; then stir in the flour, 
and add all the milk ; boil the whole gently until it thickens ; 
strain it, season it with salt and Cayenne, and it wlll be ready 
to serve. ; 

A Good Meat-Cake.—Mince the lean of cold lamb or veal 
very finely; soak a large slice of bread in boiling milk; mash } 
it, and mix it with the minced meat; also a beaten egg, some 


| 


5 





boiled chopped parsley and thyme, a little grated lemon-% 
peel, pepper, and salt. Make it into small, flat cakes, and } 
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fry them in butter or lard. Serve them up dry, or with 
good gravy. 
BREAKFAST DISHES, 

Curried Eggs—Uard-boil a sufficient number of eggs to 
form a dish, cut each into four slices. Put two ounces of 
butter, or two tablespoonfuls of olive-oil, into a frying-pan, 
and, when well heated, throw into it a good large onion and 
an apple, both sliced; fry briskly till well browned; add a 
breakfastcupful of either milk, cream, water, or stock, in 
which you have mixed a dessertspoonful of strong curry- 
powder, simmer for about ten minutes, and thicken with 
the beaten yolk of an egg. Arrange the sliced eggs in a hot 
dish; pour the curry over them, or just stew them in it for 
Some epicares have the yolks only of the 
eggs curried, and the whites minced fine to form a garnish. 
Tomatoes, chopped, savory herbs, celery, green peas, sliced 
cucumbers, button mushrooms, fresh or picked, orange or 
lemon-juice, young capsicums, pickles of any kind, shred 
lemon-rind, shallot, or garlic in small quantity, or, indeed, 
almost any sort of vegetable, may be employed in a eurry. 
Fillets of anchovies may be used as a decoration round the 
rim of the dish, but observe that only cream or yolk of egg 
should rightly be made use of for thickening a curry. 

Deviled Eggs.—Take a sufficient number of the hard-boiled 
yolks of eggs; dip them first into some beaten egg; then dip 
them into oil, and roll them in Cayenne pepper and salt. 
Make a little tray by twisting up the corners of halfa sheet 
of oiled writing-paper; place the eggs in it, put it upon a 
gridiron over a clear fire, and shake it about till the eggs 


a few minutes. 


’ are quite hot; serve with equal quantities of olive-oil and 


chutney-sauce, made very hot. In default of chutney-sauce, 
Chili vinegar may be employed. 

Eggs Dressed Spanish Faushion—In a frying-pan toss a 
slice of rich bacon, for the sake of the fat it will render, take 
away the bacon; mix a teaspoonful of houey with the bacon 
fat; break into it half a dozen new-laid exe and do them 
slowly; take them up with a skimmer; place them inadish, 
and almost mask them with pickled red and green capsicums, 
sliced. This dish is much esteemed by the admirers of the 
aigre-douz. 

DESSERTS. 

Christmas Plum-Pudding—time, six hours.—One pound 
and a half of raisins, half a pound of currants, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of beef-suet, nine eggs, one wineglass ef 
brandy, half a pound of citron and orange-peel, half a nut- 
meg, and a little ground ginger. Chop the suet as fine as 
possible, and mix it with the bread-crumbs and flour, and 
add the currants, washed and dried, the citron and orange- 
peel, cut into thin slices, and the raisins stoned and divided. 
Mix it all well together with the grated nntmeg and ginger ; 
then stir in nine eggs, well beaten, and the brandy, and 
again mix it thoroughly together that every ingredient may 
be moistened; put it into a buttered mould, tie it over 
tightly, and boil it for six hours. Serve it ornamented with 
holly and brandy poured round it. This pudding may be 
made a month before using, boiled in a cloth, and hung up 
in a dry place, and when required, put into a sauce-pan of 
boiling water, and boiled for two hours or two hours and a 
half, then turned out, and served with sauce as above. 

Another Christmas-Pudding—time to boil, six hours.—One 
pound of raisins, one pound of currants, a quarter of a pound 
of sultanas, one pound of suet, three-quarters of a pound of 
bread-crumbs, one pint of milk, ten eggs, three-quarters 
of a pound of citron, and one orange-peel, mixed, one small 
nutmeg, one glass of brandy. Stone the raisins and divide 
them, wash and dry the currants and sultanas, and cut the 
peel into slices. Mix all these with the bread-crumbs, flour, 
and suet, chopped very fine; add the grated nutmeg, and 
then stir in the eggs, well beaten, the brandy, and the milk. 
When the ingredients are well blended, put it into a mould, 
tie a floured cloth over it, and boil it. When done, turn it 
out, and serve it with brandy and arrow-root sauce. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK—FASHIONS. 








Mince-Meat.—Two pounds of beef-suet, two pounds of } 
apples, two pounds of currants, two pounds of raisins, half a } 
pound ot moist sugar, half a pound of citron, quarter of as 
pound of candied lemon, quarter of a pound of candied ? 
orange-peel, two nutmegs, half an ounce of salt, half an § 
ounce of ginger, half an ounce of allspice, half an ounce } 
of cloves, juice and peel of one lemon, quarter of a pint 3 
of brandy, quarter of a pint of white wine. Take two } 
pounds of beef-suet, chopped fine, add the apples, pared and } 
minced fine, the currants, washed and picked, the raisins, ; 
stoned and chopped fine, the moist sugar, citron, orange and 
lemon-peel, cut fine, the nutmegs, grated, the salt, the ginger, 
allspice, and cloves, all ground fine, and the juice of the 
lemon, with the rind grated. Mix all these ingredients well 
together, with the brandy and sherry, or any white wire. 
Put all into a jar, and keep it in a cool place. 

Rich Mince-Pies—Take four pounds of beef, boiled and 
chopped fine ; pick and chop three pounds of suet, wash two 
pounds of currants and one of raisins; grate the peel of two 
lemons, and put in the juice; pound a spoonful of dried 
orange-peel, slice an ounce of citron, and chop twelve large 
apples; mix these tegether with three pounds of sugar, half 
a pint of wine, and the same of brandy and sweet cider, to 
make it a proper thickness; put in mace and autmeg to 
your taste. Ifthe cider is not sweet, you must put in more 
sugar before the pies are baked. 

Plain Mince-Pie.—Neat’s tongue and feet make the best 
mince-pies. The shank is good. Boil the meat till very } 
tender; take it up; clean it from the bones and gristle; 
chop it fine; mix it with an equal weight of tart apples, 
chopped fine. Ii the meat is lean, put ina little butter or 
suet. Moisten the whole with new cider, if you have it good. 
Sweeten to the taste with sugar and a little molasses—scason- 
ing it with salt, cinnamon, cloves, and mace. Make the pies 
on flat plates, with holes in the upper-crust, and bake from 
thirty to forty-five minutes. 

Plum-Pud¢ing—One pound and a half of raisins, one 
pound and a half of currants, one pound and a half of beef- 
suet, one pound of flour, half a pound of bread-crumbs, four 
ounces of citron, four ounces of lemon, four ounces of orange- 
peel, two rinds of lemon, grated, juice of one lemon, four 
ounces of sugar, two eggs, one teaspoonful, each, of nutmeg, 
ginger, and cinnamon, thirty-two bitter almonds, one pint 
of new milk, and a small particle of salt. Mix all together 
gradually over night, and add a little more milk in the morn- 
ing if required. Boil seven or eight hours. 

Plain Plum-Pudding—time, two hours and a half or 
three hours—Eight ounces of flour, eight ounces of beef- 
suet, half a pound of raisins, halfa pint of milk, two eggs. 
Chop the suet very fine, mix it with the flour, add half a 
pound of raisins, stoned, and mix the whole with half a pint 
of milk and two well-beaten eggs. Tie it up in a floured 
cloth, or put it into a basin. Plunge it into a sauce-pan of 
boiling water, and keep it boiling for two hours and a half 
or three hours. 

Apple Mince-Meat.—One pound of currants, one pound of 
peeled and chopped apples, one pound of suet, chopped fine, 
one pound of moist sugar, quarter of a pound of raisins, 
stoned and cut in two, the juice of four oranges and two 
lemons, with the chopped peel of one, add of ground mace 
and all , each, a spoonful, and a wineglass of brandy. 
Mix all well together, and keep it closely covered in a 
cool place. 
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CHRISTMAS CAKES. 

Maids of Honor.—The following is the receipt for these: 
Make some new milk lukzwarm, then put a spoonful of ren- 
net and stir it well through a cheese-cloth to get rid of the 
whey ; to half a pound of the curd put six ounces of butter, 
four yolks of eggs, and sugar and nutmeg to taste. Mix all } 
the ingredients well; line patty-pans with a puff-paste, fill ? 
them with the mixture, and bake in a quick oven. The 
eheese-cakes may be flavored with lemon if desired. 





A Fine Iceing for Cakes.—Beat up the whites of five eggs to 
a froth, and put to them a pound of double-réfined sugar, 
powdered and sifted, and three spoonfuls of orange-flower 
water, or lemon-juice. Keep beating it all the time the cake 
is in the oven, and the moment it comes out, ice over the 
top with aspoon. Some put a grain of ambergris into the 
iceing, but it is too powerful for many palates, 

Citron Cheese-Cakes.—Beat up the yolks of four eggs; mix 
them with a quart of boiling cream; when cold, put it in 
the fire, and let it boil till it curdles. Blanch some al- 
monds, beat them with orange-flower water, and put them 
into cream, with a few Naples biscuits, and green citron 
shred fine. Sweeten to taste, and bake them. 

Tea-Cakes—Rub fine four ounces of butter into eight 
ounces of flour; mix eight ounces of currants and six 
ounces of fine sugar, two yolks and one white of eggs, anda 
spoonful of brandy. Roll the paste the thickness of an 
oliver biscuit, and cut with a wineglass. You may beat the 
other white, and wash over them, and either dust sugar or 
not, as you like. 

A Seed Pound-Cuke—One pound of butter, melted, one 
pound of sifted sugar, one pound of flour, eight eggs, two 
ounces of caraway-seeds, and half a teaspoonful of soda, put 
in just before going to the oven. The whites and yolks of 
eggs to be beaten separately. 

Lemon-Cukes—Mix ten ounces of flour, five ounces of 
butter, and five cunces of sugar. Beat in the yolk of an 
egg; flavor with one small teaspoonful of essence of lemon, 
or alittle sherry. Divide into cakes, and bake them. 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—WaLKING Costume.—The skirt is of violet-colored 
silk, with box-pleated flounce, trimmed with bows bound 
and lined with black silk. Black silk casacque, trimmed 
with fringe, and ornamented with small bows at the sides 
when it is drawn up; large bow with long ends at the back. 
Small black velvet bonnet. 

Fia. 11.—CarrlaGe Dress op GRAY SILK.—The lower-skirt 
has three narrow flounces; the upper-skirt, which is made 
long, is trimmed with black lace, and looped up at the back 
with lace, fastened by a black lace rosette. The deep cape 
is ornamenfed to correspond with the skirt. Small, round 
hat with long, black lace ends. 

Fig. 111.—WALKING DRESS OF GREEN PopLin.—The lower- 
skirt has one deep flounce ; the upper is looped up at the 
sides by stiff bows with long ends, bound with satin, and is 
trimmed with deep fringe, headed by three rows of satin 
piping. Black velvet mantilla, trimmed with lace. Black 
velvet bonnet with a lace veil. ? 

Fic. 1v.—Evenine Dress or PINK SILK; the bottom of the 
dress (not seen) is trimmed with a puffing of illusion edged 
with a narrow blonde, and studded with pink satin bows, 
divided by pipings of pink satin, A cluster of large bows 
with short ends at the back. 

Fic. v.—Hovse Dress or GoLD AND BRowN CHANGEABLE 
S1txk.—The under-skirt is of the same material and color as 
the outer one, except that it is striped with black satin; the 
ruffle is of the silk without the stripe. The outer-skirt 
opens in front, has a train, is also ruffled, and is looped back 
by large bows and ends of black satin. Marie Antoinette 
sleeves, tight to the elbow, with deep ruffles, The bodice is 
cut high at the back, but is very open in front. 

Fig. vi—Carriace Dress or Gray SILK, with a plaited 
flounce around the bottom of the skirt as well as around 
the looped-up pannier and cape. 

Fig. vit.—CARRIAGE Dress oF GREEN AND BLACK STRIPED 
St.x.—Long black velvet cloak, with a very deep cape 
looped up and richly trimmed with lace. On the same page 

is one of the new hats now so popular. 

Fig. vili—WALEING Dress of the new striped silk and 
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novel material of gray and dark bluc; the upper-skirt is ot 
the same colors and material as the lower, only of a finer 
stripe. It is looped up and trimmed down the front with a 
trimming formed of blue braid and large buttons. Small 
gray hat, trimmed with blue velvet flowers. 

Fig. 1x.—Watkine Dress or Bive Popiix.—The under- 
skirt quite plain; the upper-skirt is looped up at the tack 
with bands of gray Astracan fur, and the short jacket is 
trimmed with the same. 

GENERAL Remarks.*Our descriptions for November were 
s0 full that we have but little that is new to add to them. 
The stripedcostumes, which were so pretty and so popular 
during the summer, have been replaced by a material com- 
posed of wool and silk, with satin stripes, green and black, 
blue and black, ete. One of the most convenient arrange- 
ments ofethe present season is the introduction of a black 
under-skirt, either of silk or cashmere; and an economic 
method of renewing the wardrobe is rendered very easy by 
the union of two dresses, always bearing in mind the follow- 
ing advice: 

The dresses must not be of two different patterns; one 
material should be a simple color, and, if possible, a neutral 
tint, such as gray, black or brown. This may indifferently 
form the upper or the under-skirt, according to taste. The 
mantelet may match either the petticoat or dress, as most 
convenient. é& 

Many new shades have been introduced this fall; but the 
most popular is the garnet, or sultan, as it is called; not the 
dark, muddy garnet, but a redder tint, rather bright and 
clear. Rich shades of golden brown are aiso popular. Nearly 
all the new goods are shot, or ehangeable; that is, of two 
colors, as red and biack, green and black, blue and gold, etc. 
This style is not confined to silks, but is seen in goods of 
all materials, even the lowest priced. Stripes are usually 
narrow, but of gay colors. It will be most difficult to dress 
with taste, now that so many hues are introduced into the 
toilet; when blacks, browns, and grays were the predominant 
colors, it was almost impossibie to go astray as to color, in 
however bad taste the form of the garment may have been; 
but now, though our streets may look more picturesque for 
the gayly clad figures floating to and fro, we fear the indi- 
vidual will suffer in appearance. It requires a very nice 
taste to assort gay colors well; where it is possible to intro- 
duce a good deal of black among bright hues, it helps won- 
derfully to tone down the other colors. 

Storr Dresses are more and more worn, and even for 
ordinary house wear are growing very popular ; but nothing 
can replace the train-skirt for evening wear. Flounces and 
rufiles of all widths are popular, and in many cases pleated 
flounces have replaced the gathered ones; narrow ruffles 
continue to be gathered, and often pinked at the edges. 
Nearly all dresses have the upper-skirt luoped up. Dresses 
open in front grow more and more into favor. It is very 
probable they will be definitely adopted for all toilets, with 
the exception of winter walking-dresses. There are several 
styles of open dress; they are cut either as a shawl, a la 
Watteau, or a la Bretonne. 

The dress, opening as a shawl, describes a point at the 
bottom, and the bodice is frequently fastened at one side; at 
the opposite side there is a second row of buttons. 

The Watteau body opens squarely, and a tarlatan fichu is 
worn beneath. This fichu crosses whilst forming folds. The 
Bretonne bodice opens very low, and is rounded off at the 
sides; instead of terminating with a straight line, as the 
Watteau, it finishes off with a curved line. It is the pret- 
tiest and most dressy of all the three different styles. In- 
side the Bretonne bodice either a bowillonne of muslin is 
arranged, or else a narrow plaiting of muslin edged with 
lace. It is cut too low to admit of lace only. 

With Louis XV. fashions, lace has once more found all 
the favor which formerly rendered it the most beautiful 
ernament of female toilet, not to speak of the cuffs and 
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ruffles of gentlemen of the ancient regime. It is no longer 
to ball toilets only that laee lends its charm and grace, it 
now ornaments morning dresses as well as evening ones. 
CASACQUES are all varieties; in fact, it is almost impossible 
to describe the many styles. In our November number, 
and in this month, we have given samples of all the most 


} popular new models, Most of the velvets are trimmed with 


lace or fringe, sometimes with only satin pipings. If the 
sacque is cut long, it is almost always looped up at the sides. 
Over the tight-fitting sacque the old-fashioned round cape 
is worn, usually looped up in the back with a bow of ribbon 
or rosette. Sometimes there ure four capes placed one over 
the other, slit open at the back, and trimmed with narrow 
braid and fringe. 

BonNyeETs grow smaller and smaller, the diadem front 
being fashionable and unbecoming, Hats are very popular 
this winter, not only for young ladies, but married ones 
also; they really cover the face and head more than the 
bonnet, and with the addition of the lace fall, which is put 
on the hat, as well as the bonnet at the ears, if desired, they 
are just as warm. 

A Few New Cottars have been introduced lately. There 
is one form made of fine white linen, bordered with color; 
on the front there are points which slope backward a con- 
siderable distance, and discover a foulard cravat tied neg- 
ligently round the throat; there is another collar which 
folds over, like the revers, upon an open dfess, and which 
discovers a little of the chest. Some collars are made of 
striped cambric, and are edged with narrow Valenciennes. 
For a long period the small stand-up collars have beeu uni- 
versally worn ; these innovations are a cliange, if not an im- 
provement, on a style that has become monotonous. 

CLOAKS FOR EVENING WEAR, OPERA, ETC., are usually white 
or red, embroidered and braided in black, and edged with 
narrow black silk fringe, or else with a white lama fringe. 
{rhe Cardinal is a perfect!y round pelerine, to which is added 
very often a hood of black lace. The small cloaks called 
Trouville are of white cashmere flannel, bound and trimmed 
‘all round with red braid, with a handsome lama fringe 
round the edge; there is a round scalloped out hood. 

Mopern CRINOLINES are completed by a tournure of horse- 
hair, which gives the necessary support to the Louis XV. 
ypuff, formed by the skirts of almost all fashionable dresses, 
Or again the tournure forms paniers at the sides, for dresses 
quite in the Pompadour style. 

WooLen Fasrics, shot with two colors, generally dark, 
will be much worn this winter. In this respect, we are 
happy to say, the fashions are growing economical. 

Five Piusues, silky in texture, sometimes striped, some- 
times shot with two colors, will be fashionable this winter. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Costume or Heavy Rep CASHMERE, For A LitTLe 
Boy.—The skirt is made very full and plaited. Jacket of 
the same, trimmed with black. 

Fic. 1.—Bive Porurn Dress ror A Girt.—It has two 
skirts and a sacque with a cape, all trimmed with white 
cashmere, 

Fie. 11.—Fawn-ColoreD SILK, TRIMMED WITH GREEN, FOR 
A Youna Grru.—The upper-skirt is looped at the sides, has a 
round, low body, and is worn over a white muslin under- 
body. 

Fic. 1v.—Boy’s Costume of dark brown cloth. 

Fig. v.—Coat or Gray MERINO, For A LitrLe Grri.—The 
round cape is looped slightly up in the back with a tassel, 
and the whole costume is trimmed with fringe and silk of 
the new sultan color. 

Biovses ror Lirt.r Boys, in the Knickerbocker style, are 
now fastened down the front in a new way. They forma 
revers, and then cross the chest and waist. Hats, for little 
boys, are now usually of the sailor form. 

































































ADVERTISEMENTS, ies 


We respectfully call attention to the fine 


BRONZE, IMITATION MARBLE AND GOLD GILT MANTLE CLOCKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


¢ 
SETH THOMAS’ SONS & CO., 

















These CLOCKS, in beauty of design and fineness of finish, are equal to the French Clocks, and 
ean be furnished at lower prices. 


THEY ARE WARRANTED GOOD TIME KEEPERS. 


The movements are made upon the French plan, have steel pinions, are finely polished, AyD 
WILL RUN MORE SURELY AND CORRECTLY than the French, while they have the qualities which have 


always made the French Clocks desirable of noiseless ticking and a pleasant clear toned bell. 


THEY STRIKE THE HOURS AND HALF HOURS. 


CATALOGUES AND Pricg Lists furnished the trade upon application to 


AMERICAN CLOCK COMPANY. 


SOLE AGENTS AND DEALERS IN EVERY VARIETY OF AMERICAN CLOCKS AND REGULATORS. 


3 Courtland Street, New York. 118 Lake Street, Chicago. 


310 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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